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EMPIRICISM AND THE MIND 


¢¢ a LL philosophical problems, so far as they are soluble at 

all, can be dealt with by the scientific methods of observa- 
tion, classification, and inductive inference.’”? Mr. Garnett an- 
nounces this principle at the end of his first critical article on 
contemporary naturalism, and thus accepts the sufficiency of the 
scientific method as a means of analyzing philosophic problems.* 
Unlike Mr. Sheldon, who in his earlier criticism of naturalism 
had challenged the adequacy of the scientific method to deal with 
some philosophic issues,? Mr. Garnett’s quarrel with the naturalists 
is based on the contention that they do not apply the scientific or 
empirical method adequately and therefore do not arrive at valid 
conclusions. Mr. Garnett is not an unkind critic, but at the end 
of his discussion he finds himself in disagreement with the natural- 
ists on most issues. His objections to the naturalists may be said 
to converge on two problems: the relation of mind to matter, and 
the interpretation of mind as behavior. The intent of the present 
discussion is not primarily to reject in a sweeping manner Mr. 
Garnett’s suggestions on these problems—for I find some of them 
of great value—but rather to examine his criticisms in order to de- 
termine whether they are, as he asserts them to be, from the em- 
pirical point of view. My claim is that they are not. The cor- 
ollaries of my claim are that if he had followed the empirical 
method he would have placed the origin and growth of mind within 
the material world and that he would have interpreted mind in 
terms of behavior. 


I 


The first subject which Mr. Garnett considers is the naturalists’ 
view of the relation between mind and matter. Contemporary 
naturalists have argued, in various ways, that the mind depends 
for its existence on material conditions and yet that its properties 
are non-reductive. Mr. Garnett agrees with the naturalists’ claim 
that the properties of mind are non-reductive, but he disagrees with 

1‘*Naturalism and the Concept of Matter,’’ this JourNAL, Vol. XLV 


(1948), p. 489. See also ‘‘A Naturalistic Interpretation of Mind,’’ this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. XLV (1948), pp. 589-603. 


2‘*Critique of Naturalism,’’ this JouRNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), pp. 253-270. 
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what he calls their ‘‘quasi-materialism,’’ by which he means the 
assertion that matter is a necessary and sufficient condition for the 
existence of mental processes. In this connection he takes to task 
especially Messrs. Dewey, Hook, and Nagel, maintaining that their 
attempt to give a non-reductive view of mind is not free from 
quasi-materialism.? To refute the naturalists’ general contention 
on the relation between mind and matter Mr. Garnett argues in- 
directly, trying to force them into a dilemma. According to him 
the dilemma they face is that they must either return to reduction- 
ism or forego their quasi-materialism. If the naturalists wish to 
be saved from their embarrassing predicament, he is ready to pro- 
vide them with a positive suggestion. But about this, more later. 

To establish this dilemma Mr. Garnett tries to show that the 
analogy which the naturalists frequently use to indicate their view 
of the relation of mind to matter is of no use. The analogy in 
question is that just as the existence of water is dependent upon 
hydrogen and oxygen, while its properties, nevertheless, are ir- 
reducibly different from its constituent elements, so the existence 
of mind is dependent upon complex physico-chemico-physiological 
conditions, while its properties are distinctively different from the 
conditions that make its existence possible. This analogy is am- 
biguous for Mr. Garnett, since the word ‘‘properties’’ is ambiguous 
and its clarification would show the analogy to be useless. Mr. 
Garnett divides the properties of physical objects into two classes: 
qualitative or sensory properties, such as red, blue, and hot; and 
operationa! and relational (i.e., dynamic) properties, such as causal 
relations, physical relations, and chemical relations. If naturalists 
used this analogy only in terms of the qualitative properties of 
physical objects their claim would be correct, as Mr. Garnett be- 
lieves, since the same physical elements which as separate atoms 
display one set of distinct sensory qualities will display another 
when combined into a compound, as in the case of hydrogen and 
oxygen, for instance. But this use of the analogy has no special 
significance for him; at best it merely expresses the fact that 
qualitative change is everywhere correlated with operational 
change. But when naturalists use the analogy in terms of the 
operational and relational properties of physical objects, their 
non-reductive view of mind does not hold, according to Mr. Garnett, 
since operational properties are reductive—the operational prop- 
erties of water, for instance, can be expressed in terms of the op- 
erational properties of hydrogen and oxygen. It is this fact that 
is of primary significance to him. 

3‘‘Are Naturalists Materialists?’’ This JourNaL, Vol. XLII (1945), 
pp. 515-530. 
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Coming to the issue of the relation of mind to matter, the 
operational properties of mind—seeing, feeling, anticipating, and 
other operations—are either reducible to the dynamic or opera- 
tional properties of matter—that is, of the brain—or not. If they 
are, then the naturalists have not transcended reductionism. If 
they are not, then the only analogy which they can use to defend 
their quasi-materialism is of no use, according to Mr. Garnett— 
the analogy, namely, between the causal dependence of the proper- 
ties of complex molecules upon the properties of the constituent 
elements and the alleged causal dependence of mental properties 
upon the physico-chemico-physiological properties of the brain. 
With the breakdown of the analogy, as Mr. Garnett maintains, 
the naturalists, if they are to remain true to the empirical method, 
must ‘‘either return to reductionism ...or surrender... 
quasi-materialism. ”’ 

Mr. Garnett’s distinctions are useful, but the dilemma he creates 
is not a necessary one. The alternatives he offers are not ex- 
haustive, as can be shown by the classification he employs in his 
discussion. And if this statement is true, then his argument is 
not cofvincing. Mr. Garnett’s claim that qualitative properties 


are of the non-reductive type but that operational and relational 


properties are of the reductive type is at best entertainable if one 
admits that the classes he suggests or implies are the only possible 
ones. But the properties of physical objects may be classified in 
many other ways than the ones he suggests. But before consider- 
ing some illustrations of non-reductive classifications, the nature 
of reduction should be indicated. Generalizing the principle of 
reduction, discussed by Messrs. Dewey, Hook, and Nagel, so that 
it will apply to many different events, an application which Mr. 
Garnett seems to accept, one may say that any term z is reducible 
to any term y if the term z is ‘‘synonymous with, or has the same 
meaning as, some expression or combination of expressions belong- 
ing to the class’’ of y terms. The issue whether x is reducible to y 
is not a logical but an empirical one. | 

Let us take as our first illustration the one Mr. Garnett discusses. 
The relation between the qualitative properties of water and 
those of hydrogen and oxygen is of the reductive type if one con- 
siders their sub-atomic action, but it is of the non-reductive type 
if one examines, as Mr. Garnett rightly points out, their sensory 
nature. And, similarly, the relation between the operational 
properties of water and those of hydrogen and oxygen is of the 
reductive type if one examines the correlation of the operational 
properties of the molecule with those of its constituent atoms; but 
it is of the non-reductive type—and this possibility Mr. Garnett 
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ignores—if one examines some of the activities and operational 
properties of the molecule in relation to other objects. Water in- 
volves many new properties—such as cleansing, quenching thirst, 
and putting out a fire—which may be classified in a non-reductive 
way. Water has certainly its atomic basis, and for certain pur- 
poses it may be described in terms of a set of operations that be- 
long to oxygen and hydrogen. The idea of the molecule as a unity 
or a whole need not be hypostatized—the properties of the mole- 
cule are still conditioned by its codrdinated parts. Yet water as 
a cleansing liquid, for instance, may be grouped with other cleans- 
ing liquids not on the basis of similarity of atomic structure or 
atomic operations, which they need not have, but on the basis of 
their common result—cleansing. In this classification, cleansing 
is not synonymous with, or has not the same meaning as, a set of 
operations of atoms. This type of classification is useful, economi- 
cal, and necessary without denying that in each case the cleansing 
liquids have a specific physical basis. 

Thus, physical objects may have properties, qualitative and 
operational, which may belong to reductive as well as to non-re- 
ductive classes. There is nothing strange in this fact. Classes 
can not have contradictory properties, but objects may have prop- 
erties belonging to different and even to contradictory classes. A 
book may be large in size but small in value; a person may be 
moral as a father but immoral as a citizen. In modern logic we 
have moved from an absolutistiec classification to a relativistic one. 

By way of another illustration, let us take such material ob- 
jects as the sundial, the watch, and the chronoscope. These objects 
may be classified in terms of their physical, mechanical operational 
processes; but they may also be classified in terms of their non- 
physical, functional operational processes. For instance, regard- 
ing a watch as a mechanical object, one may describe it in terms 
of its mechanical structure; but regarding it as a functional object, 
one may speak of it as a ‘‘good’’ or a ‘‘bad’’ timepiece, and classify 
it with structurally different objects, such as the sundial and the 
chronoscope. Obviously, the functional meaning of these objects 
as timepieces is not identical with or reducible to their mechanical 
structure, although their functional activity has in each case & 
physical basis. 

And the same thing is true of other objects. My body, as well 
as my neighbor’s body, belongs to the physical environment, and 
can thus be classified on the basis of physical operation. On the 
other hand, the history of my body’s behavior, as well as that of 
my neighbor’s, reveals certain properties which may be classified 
as living and mental processes, such as adaptation, survival, an- 
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ticipation. If there is no physico-chemical definition of life or 
mind, it is not because living and mental beings are independent 
of material conditions but because material objects may have prop- 
erties which can be classified in non-physico-chemical terms. Some 
material objects have a double description, physical and non-physi- 
cal. What kinds of properties material objects may have is an 
empirical and not a dialectical question. Empirically we find that 
physical events in their various organizations exhibit various prop- 
erties—qualitative and operational, mechanical and teleological— 
and so may be classified in different ways. 

Therefore, when Mr. Garnett claims that it is unintelligible to 
say that the source of a mental activity, such as anticipation or 
attention, is a physiological process in the cortex which ‘‘consists 
of molecular change in the cell structure,’’ he is ignoring the fact 
that a molecular change is not only a physical change but a thou- 
sand other things besides. Mr. Garnett might just as well have 
said that in observing the turning of a certain wheel in my watch 
he could observe no connection with time-keeping. And he would 
certainly have been correct if he had classified what he had ob- 
served with the turning of other wheels, those of automobiles, street- 
ears, or trains. But the turning of the wheel of my watch may 
also be classified on the basis of time-keeping. When the body 
behaves in a purposive way, why not simply change our point of 
view towards the body instead of adding to the physical descrip- 
tion something that falls outside our experience? 

And what does Mr. Garnett suggest as an alternative theory on 
the relation of mind to matter? He boldly asserts that the physi- 
cal and the mental processes are independent in their existence 
and activity, though both function in a common medium—space, 
which he considers to be neutral. ‘‘The ultimate parent of the 
mental life operative on earth,’’ he writes, ‘‘must have ...a 
primal status in the cosmos together with the system of physical 
events and qualities.’’ And both operate in a spatial field that 
is ‘‘neutral.’? What empirical evidence does Mr. Garnett bring 
for this conclusion of his? What procedures does he suggest to 
verify these hypotheses? A careful reading of his articles does 
not convey to me any evidence whatsoever, except the rather dog- 
matic claim that physical objects in their organization can not 
possess teleological or mental operational properties. It seems to 
me that Mr. Garnett must make up his mind either to follow the 
empirical method and assert confirmable claims, or to forego his 
alleged empiricism and feel free to indulge in interesting specula- 
tions which do not demand confirmation. 
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Mr. Garnett is concerned not only with the general issue of the 
relation of mind to matter but with the question of the interpreta- 
tion of mind. He examines in detail some of the specific mental 
concepts I had discussed,‘ and tries to show the inadequacy of the 
behavioristic point of view. I shall discuss some of his critical 
comments on the basic concepts of purpose, cognition, and con- 
sciousness to determine whether in his criticism he follows the 
empirical method. 

Any attempt to interpret mind must first settle the question 
whether mental processes are mechanical or purposive. Both of 
us agree that mental processes are purposive. But how shall one 
go about defining the nature of purpose? If purpose is to be 
defined empirically, it must be described as a verifiable process 
or form of behavior. I had made such an attempt in a sketchy 
manner by describing purpose as the biased result of a type of 
action. Mr. Garnett does not approve of my manner of defining 
purpose; he finds the definition to be too broad in scope and to 
suffer from the shortcoming of not having sufficiently distinguished 
purpose from mechanism. As for the breadth of my definition, 
the issue is mainly one of semantics. Certainly there are teleologi- 
cal activities in the biological and the psychological realms which 
do not involve intentional purpose. Mr. Garnett himself often 
refers to unconscious mental activities. Obviously, some word 
must be used to cover the various types and levels of teleological 
activity, and the most convenient word is purpose. I had used the 
word in this wide and inclusive sense. 

As for Mr. Garnett’s impression that my definition of purpose 
does not sufficiently differentiate purpose from mechanism, I 
think this impression is mainly due to a number of possible mean- 
ings of the word ‘‘bias.’? Purpose can not be ‘‘equated with ‘the 
biased result toward which the action moves,’’’ Mr. Garnett in- 
sists ; if it is so equated, ‘‘all chemical affinity and gravitation would 
have to be classified as purposive.’’ But the words ‘‘bias’’ and 
‘‘affinity’’ have different meanings in different contexts. The 
chemical definition of salts, for instance, conveys no purpose what- 
soever, even if the term ‘‘chemical affinity’’ is used; on the other 
hand, when salts are regarded as members of a functional class, 
as, for instance, in seasoning, they connote nothing of their chem- 
istry. The one point I thought I had sufficiently insisted upon was 
that in purposive explanation objects are grouped not because of 


4‘¢A Naturalistic View of Mind,’’ Naturalism and the Human Spirit, 
Columbia University Press, 1944, pp. 242-269. 
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a similarity in mechanical structure, which they need not have, 
put because of the result that is common to them. Though time- 
pieces differ in their mechanical structure, they have a common 
result; and the same thing is true of living beings. 

Whatever the limitations of my approach to the idea of pur- 
pose, it was at least empirical in intention. Now what does Mr. 
Garnett suggest? ‘‘The true referent of the concept of purpos- 
ing,’ he maintains, is the ‘‘intentional activity of purposing.’’ 
And by ‘‘intentional activity’? he means ‘‘a distinctive mental 
act’’—an act which lies beyond the content of the given experience 
and forms, in fact, ‘‘that teleologically connected whole we call a 
self.”’ Intentional purposive activity and other mental activities, 
for Mr. Garnett, are sui generis events—they are related to, but 
independent of, behavior. The self is the organized system of these 
events. Undoubtedly there are activities like perceiving, intend- 
ing, purposing, and these activities may be distinguished from the 
objects perceived, intended, purposed; but if one is going to be 
strictly empirical, as Mr. Garnett suggests one ought to be, then 
all these and similar activities must be given a behavioristic, verifi- 
able description. More precisely, these activities should be de- 
scribed as different modes of the anticipatory response of a bio- 
logically active organism within a physical environment rather 
than as independent mental acts in relation to physical objects. 
Like Hume and many others, I fail to find during my purposive or 
mental activities any distinctive mental act or ‘‘self,’’ in the way 
Mr. Garnett describes these terms. He admits that the harder 
we introspect, ‘‘the harder it is to find’’ the distinctive mental 
act. He suggests other methods, such as a more relaxed mood, to 
help us to become aware of the ‘‘distinctive mental act.’’ Un- 
fortunately such methods do not seem to help much. 

Mind as purposive behavior involves cognition. I had argued 
that this cognitive behavior is anticipatory. Mr. Garnett finds 
many points of agreement with this view of cognition, yet he thinks - 
the assimilation of all cognitive process to anticipation is not 
tenable. ‘‘It is certainly true,’’ he writes, ‘‘that all cognitive 
process is prospective in character . . . but this forward-looking 
aspect of cognitive activity is only a part of what is involved in 
it.”” Cognition, for him, also involves the ‘‘noticing of quali- 
tatively, spatially, and temporally distinct items and of relations 
obtaining between them.’’ He especially emphasizes the utiliza- 
tion of abstracted relations in cognition, and believes that con- 
temporary empiricists have given undue importance to the rdle 
of anticipation because it makes verification possible. 
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The issue raised by Mr. Garnett, whether anticipation is only 
one phase of the larger structure of cognition, can not be answered 
in an offhand manner. One’s answer fundamentally depends on 
one’s framework of analysis. And as Mr. Garnett is anxious to 
approach problems of this type from the empirical point of view, 
the framework of this analysis should be empiricism. What in 
this framework do we find to be true of mind? What we find 
is that the organism is active in adapting itself and in controlling 
its behavior for further adaptation. In this context the structure 
of cognition must be given a functional interpretation. And 
functionally the cognitive response is anticipatory. 

It is true that analytically, as Mr. Garnett points out, cognition 
involves selection of qualitative items, and utilization of relations 
and abstractions. But in trying to determine the nature of cog- 
nition we must finally understand it as a unified response to a 
stimulus; and as a unified response cognition is anticipatory. 
Even when one examines the constituents of cognition, such as 
qualities and relations, one may interpret them in terms of antici- 
pation. Take the quality of the hotness of fire. What does this 
quality mean if not something that will burn? The same is true 
of sense qualities. The difference between the hotness of fire and 
the redness of fire is that the former points to a rather simple 
possibility, whereas the latter is a complex response which con- 
tains a variety of anticipations. A similar explanation applies to 
abstracted relations which have neither a peculiar psychic ex- 
istence nor a logical subsistence; they are, as before, complex 
modes of response describable with reference to the intelligent be- 
havior of the organism, that is, to future results. 

Lastly, I wish to consider Mr. Garnett’s criticism of my con- 
cept of consciousness. This part of his criticism causes most con- 
fusion, not because Mr. Garnett is confused in his conception of 
consciousness, nor, for that matter, because my conception is con- 
fused, but because he interprets my phrase to ‘‘be conscious of” 
as equivalent to ‘‘know.’’ Once this interpretation is given to 
consciousness the rest of his critical remarks naturally follow. By 
the term ‘‘consciousness’’ I did not mean just knowing; but adopt- 
ing the earlier historic usage of the word, which is nearer its 
etymological meaning, I meant a specific mode of knowledge—the 
mode where one mental state knows another mental state, the 
other being either one’s own mental state or another’s. In this 
sense of knowing, the statement of mine which Mr. Garnett quotes 
should be clear—‘‘I can know, or be conscious of, his experience 
as well as I can know my own.’’ There are two issues involved 
in this part of his discussion: What should be a critical empiricist’s 
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view of introspective consciousness? and, What should be his view 
of our knowledge of other minds? 

As for introspection, a critical empiricist would deny neither 
its existence nor its value. What he would deny is that intro- 
spective testimony is decisive or final. For an empiricist there is 
no claim that is final, and the introspective claim is no exception— 
all claims alike need confirmation. So that when Mr. Garnett 
asserts that ‘‘we have a more secure basis for our knowledge of 
our minds than anything else,’’ he is at best exaggerating. In 
my introspective knowledge I may have the advantage of having 
the first say, but I do not necessarily have the last. My intro- 
spective claim must be checked and this checking can not be done 
within the limits of introspection itself. Immediate availability 
does not mean undeniable confirmability. 

As for the issue of the knowledge of other minds, for an em- 
piricist the mind of another is not an inaccessible realm. I can 
know another’s mind, and sometimes I may know his mind better 
than he knows it himself. Mr. Garnett’s assertions that ‘‘my knowl- 
edge of other minds is indirect’’ and that ‘‘knowledge of other 
minds is similar to knowledge of . . . objects we do not now, or 
never can, actually perceive’’ are, from the empirical point of 
view, highly questionable. What is given in experience is be- 
havior. My mind as well as another’s is open to investigation. I 
can know what another senses, thinks, or desires, How is this pos- 
sible? I can know the sensation of another by determining the 
intensity and quality of his sensation; I can know his thoughts by 
sharing his ideas; I can know his desires by measuring them in 
terms of their counter-stimuli. Mental activities are not hidden 
in an inaccessible privacy. They are observable behavior. 

To interpret mind empirically one has to consider it within 
the medium of body, since there is no such thing as a disembodied 
mind, and one must learn about it by observing its specific type 
of behavior. This approach neither ignores the distinctive prop- 
erties of mind nor tends to oversimplify analysis; rather it en- 
ables one to base his theory on confirmable claims. 


Y. H. Krrxorian 
CoLLEGE OF THE City oF NEw York 
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A NATURALISTIC axiology bases its premises on experi- 
ential grounds. This is not to imply that it denies meta- 
physical principles. It only asserts that the ontological principles 
with which such philosophies of metaphysics are concerned are not 
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relevant to the realization of lives good in the living of them. 
Thus, although the ontology of such philosophies may or may not 
be accepted by the naturalist, he must wholeheartedly reject the 
possibility that from such principles there can be deduced an 
axiology that will account for the variety of values men find and 
act to obtain in life. A naturalist asserts that the questions of 
whether phenomena are attached to noumena or whether all phe- 
nomena are purely ideational have no bearing on the problem of 
deducing a system of values from the phenomena, ideas, or con- 
structs in which men move and act. What is important is the 
making of a deduction of values that will have relevancy to every- 
day experience taken as ends in themselves, not as means, and 
very insignificant means at that, to some sort of metaphysical and 
supra-experiential ends that can find verification only in a hypo- 
thetical City of God. 

In this way a naturalistic theory of axiology believes it has 
escaped from the Fallacy of Rationalization, viz., that fallacy by 
which men use metaphysical concepts such as the form of the good 
or of the right to exculpate the most inhuman barbarisms. Thus 
a Platonic and Scholastic philosophy was able to justify the bru- 
talities of persecutions and inquisitions, and a Fichtean and 


Hegelian philosophy was able to justify the destruction of men by 
totalitarianism. Because of such philosophies whose fundamental 
premises have only metaphysical validity and are, therefore, out 
of the realm of verification by human experience, men have fought 
other men in the name of mutually concurring principles, and 
totalitarianism has been able to absolve its guilt by virtue of the 
same philosophical premises employed by those who: oppose it.? 


1It is not the purpose of this paper to refute the validity of metaphysics. 
For such an attempt at refutation cf. A. J. Ayer, ‘‘Demonstration of the 
Impossibility of Metaphysics,’’ Mind, Vol. XLII (1934), pp. 335-348; also 
his two books, Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed., Gollancz, London, 1946, 
and The Foundations of Empirical Knowledge, The Macmillan Co., N. Y., 
1940. In the field of logic Ernest Nagel has attempted a similar refutation 
in ‘‘Logic without Ontology,’’ Naturalism and the Human Spirit, ed. by 
Yervant H. Krikorian, Columbia University Press, N. Y., 1944; also ‘‘In De- 
fense of Logic without Ontology,’’ The Philosophical Review, Vol. LVIII 
(1949), pp. 26-34. 

2 This defect in metaphysical systems is especially exemplified in the appli- 
cation of their principles to jurisprudence. Thus Huntington Cairns comments 
that ‘‘. . . in order to encompass the facts of both the legal and moral orders, 
St. Thomas has been forced to sacrifice concreteness for generality. But the 
generality he has achieved is so extensive that opposite principles can be sub- 
sumed, as he recognized, under his primary postulates.... A theory of 
natural law, to fulfill a useful function in any system of developed law, must 
be sufficiently specific, or permit the drawing of specific deductions, to guide 
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Consequently what becomes the prime task for any empirical 
axiology is for it to give its basic axioms such cognitive intent that 
they preclude the possibility of validating any and all actions. 

This paper will maintain that any theory of values, to be 
germane to human experience, must admit of an intrinsic differ- 
entiation in its premises. It will further demonstrate that the 
resultant bifurcation involves the recognition of two types of 
moral judgment: (1) Analytic judgments of moral value, viz., 
those judgments which are said to have universal validity in all 
contexts; (2) Synthetic judgments of moral value, those judgments 
whose universal validity can only be asserted in given contexts. 
The proof of such a necessary division will reveal that although 
any action with a moral connotation judged synthetically can be 
either right or wrong, such an action judged analytically must be 
held as universally wrong. 

For the sake of clarity the concepts of right and wrong, as 
here understood, will apply solely to actions, and the concepts of 
good and bad will apply solely to the evaluation of objects. Thus 
the actions of men will not be considered good or bad; they will 
be termed as either right or wrong. Similarly objects are not 
right or wrong; they are good or bad. Nor is this distinction in- 
validated by the fact that men are often called good or bad with 
explicit moral connotations. In such instances what is meant is 
that the actions of such men have been found to be generally right 
or generally wrong.’ Furthermore, it should be pointed out that 
the moral nature of actions that are right or wrong must not be 
confused with those identical terms that signify error. We often 
say that a mathematical result is either right or wrong when what 
we mean is that such a result is either correct or incorrect. Conse- 
quently, where this paper has occasion to refer to the rightness and 
wrongness of actions such terms are to be understood solely in a 
moral context. 

Although it would be equivocal to assert that every felt satis- 
faction implies goodness or rightness, all valuations of objects or 













the judge in the decision of cases which the law fails to cover. Should the 
police in their pursuit of criminals be allowed to tap the wires of suspects? 
By no process of sound logic can the answer to that question, which is typical 
of those which courts must decide, be deduced from St. Thomas’ premises’’ 
(Legal Philosophy from Plato to Hegel, The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1949, pp. 183-184). 

3 Although the separation of axiological judgments of actions, on the one 
hand, and objects, on the other, is an oversimplification, the analysis of the 
problems resident in such a separation will in no way void the main thesis 
of this paper. 
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actions must eventually find their criteria in felt satisfaction.‘ 
Thus the value of the pickaxe can be objectively found in terms 
of the instrumental significance such an object has of yielding a 
value that can have felt satisfaction to a miner or to anyone who 
will find such significance in a pickaxe. The value given to it is 
not a value that is inherent in and of itself but is one that receives 
its validity by virtue of the possibility of the pickaxe to furnish a 
felt satisfaction at some experiential time to someone under specifi- 
able conditions. Nor can this objectivity be denied on the grounds 
that the pickaxe may be used for purposes that will be found 
disvaluable. What is asserted is that under given conditions this 
pickaxe will be of definite worth to someone; and the value found 
under these given conditions can be universally asserted in spite 
of the fact that under other conditions the designated value will 
not be found. The changing of a context may eradicate the felt 
satisfaction found previously in the same way that changes of 
environment produce mutants and freaks in nature. A rattle- 
snake may be valuable to those who use its venom for certain 
medical purposes, and under those conditions it can be universally 
asserted that the rattlesnake does have objective value. The uni- 
versality of judgment can be affirmed even though under other 
conditions the rattlesnake is found to be disvaluable. All that is 
required is the recognition that the rattlesnake has value only 
under certain conditions. Any attempt to extend such universality 
into other domains where definite disvalue will be felt is wrong 
in the same way that to say this table will be brown under any and 
all conditions would be false. Even in mathematics, as Broad 
points out, universality is no longer asserted until the conditions 
of such universality are clearly understood.’ With the advent of 
hyperbolic and elliptical geometry geometrical propositions are no 
longer of the form ‘‘The sum of the angles of a plane triangle is 
equal to two right angles’’ but of the form ‘‘The postulates which 
define Euclidean Space entail that the sum of the angles of a plane 
triangle is equal to two right angles.’’ A similar reconstruction 
is exemplified in the formulation of the general laws of physics. 


4 Professor C. I. Lewis has given an unequivocal presentation of this view 
in his Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, The Open Court Publishing Co., 
Illinois, 1946. Although this paper is influenced by Professor Lewis’s view, 
he is not to be held responsible for any statements made in it. 

5C. D. Broad, ‘‘Kant’s Mathematical and Philosophical Reasoning,’’ 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, N.S., Vol. XLII (1941-1942), p. 7. 

6 Thus Werkmeister states that ‘‘... we now maintain that every law 
—regardless of the form in which it is stated—is but a hypothesis because 
it tells us, not what actually happens, but only what will happen if certain 
conditions are fulfilled. This means, however, that the law is hypothetical, 
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Consequently, any naturalistic approach to axiology must recog- 
nize that judgments of actions or of objects imply either implicitly 
or explicitly certain clearly formulated conditions under which 
the value is or can be found. But such judgments, regardless of 
whether in given instances they are found to be either right or 
wrong, good or bad, must be declared universally wrong when they 
are held to be valid for any and all contexts. To say ‘‘This auto- 
mobile yields me a felt satisfaction and is therefore objectively 
valuable’’ is actually to mean ‘‘Because of given implicitly as- 
sumed conditions it is valid for me to say that the felt satisfaction 
derived from this automobile designates a value.’’* Such a propo- 
sition has universal validity for me and those who would recognize 
the conditions under which such a judgment is stated. But the 
same judgment becomes universally wrong either when it is held 
analytically that this automobile will yield felt satisfaction in all 
contexts, or when it is held that because of the felt satisfaction de- 
rived the value of the automobile can be asserted as valid under 
all conditions. 

This position implies that any evaluative judgment, in its syn- 
thetic aspect, can be universalized so long as its circumstances are 
capable of empirical specification. But it also implies that this 
same judgment becomes universally wrong when the circumstances 
are assumed to be all-inclusive. The awareness of such a differ- 
entiation is not arbitrary but in accordance with the best scientific 
method. 

An example from the sciences will perhaps clarify more fully 
the thesis presented here. It can be stated as universally valid 
that under given conditions oxygen and hydrogen can be made to 


not in the sense of being a merely conditionally valid proposition, but in the 
sense of describing a conditioning relation between ‘objects’ ’’ (W. H. Werk- 
meister, A Philosophy of Science, Harper & Bros., New York, 1940, p. 462). 

Sir William Cecil Dampier has also implied that even the primary general 
laws are not to be considered as valid under all conditions. ‘‘Mass and 
Energy may seem to be conserved in the conditions known to us... . It does 
not follow, however, that conditions unknown to us may not exist in which 
mass and energy might disappear or come into existence’’ (quoted from the 
author’s earlier book, Recent Developments of Physical Science, in his A 
History of Science, 3rd ed., revised & enlarged, Macmillan Co., N. Y., 1946, 
p. 461). 

7 Professor John Dewey has presented an analogous position in his The 
Quest for Certainty. ‘‘... to call an object a value is to assert that it satisfies 
or fulfills certain conditions’’ (p. 260). Again on page 264: ‘‘Values... 
may be connected inherently with liking, and yet not with every liking but 
only with those that judgment has approved, after examination of the relation 
upon which the object liked depends’’ (see Chapter X, The Quest for Certainty, 
Minton, Balch & Co., N. Y., 1929). 
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combine to yield water. However, in the eventuality that under 
the given conditions water is not produced, two possibilities pre- 
sent themselves to account for such a negative result. (1) Oxygen 
combined with hydrogen will not yield water under any circum- 
stances. (2) There has been an error made in the construction of 
the necessary conditions. Since past experience has substantiated 
in at least several instances that hydrogen and oxygen will com- 
bine to give rise to water, no scientist would consider (1) false. 
What he would maintain would be that either through error or 
ignorance the necessary conditions have not been devised. But 
what is of primary importance in this example is not the verifica- 
tion that in certain instances water is or is not produced, but the 
universal affirmation of falsity to any assertion that such a com- 
bination must necessarily produce water in any and all contexts. 

Analogously the evaluative judgment, to be cogent to men and 
their actions, receives legitimate expression only in given contexts. 
The great fallacy in past philosophies has been the repudiation of 
the significance of such conditional values and the concentration 
on the discovery of ‘‘absolute’’ values. But such unconditional 
values ignore the changing conditions of men and the necessity to 
equate values in terms of lives found good in the living of them, 
and reduces any axiological system into a tautology. The truth 
of the matter is that if under given circumstances an object has 
instrumental significance for giving rise to a felt satisfaction, such 
felt satisfaction can be universally asserted as connoting value. 
Therefore under given empirically specifiable conditions everything 
can be held to admit of value. But such a judgment of value be- 
comes universally disvaluable when it is held to be valid for any 
and all contexts. : 

A similar analogy can be made for all moral judgments. When . 
a given action is considered morally right what is meant is that 
a series of conditions can be specified to justify the satisfaction 
felt. Under such conditions the judgment made can be asserted 
universally. Nor is such a judgment nullified simply because 
others have not realized a similar satisfaction. Their denial of 
the particular value to be attributed to an act, given the empirically 
verifiable conditions under which such a value is asserted, is to be 


8 George Herbert Mead has pointed out that under Puritanism or Calvin- 
ism an implicit assumption is made that there is a fixed set of values that 
remain the same always. If this were the case then all that would be needed 
would be the determination of whether some action can be placed into the 
category of the good or of the bad, of the right or of the wrong. But, Mead 
continues, ‘‘... the actual situations in which we live are continually 
changing our values themselves’’ (The Philosophy of the Act, University of 
Chicago Press, Illinois, 1938, p. 460). 
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explained in terms of extraneous factors that have no relevancy for 
the justification that the felt satisfaction found in a given context 
is valid.° But the implication that such a judgment is binding 
on all contexts regardless of the different relevant factors that 
come into play in other contexts is morally wrong regardless of 
the evaluation made in given instances. And it is here that the 
prime differentiation is to be made between totalitarianism and 
free countries since it is only in totalitarian countries that the 
attempt is made to inflict moral acts found right by some on the 
contexts of all.?° 

Therefore a law such as ‘‘Thou shalt not kill’’ does not mean 
that it is never permissible to kill. What it does mean is that to 
kill without regard to circumstances and the investigation of pos- 
sible experiential consequences implied in such circumstances is 
universally wrong. Such an interpretation does not make the 
punishment of criminals untenable on the grounds that the moral 
values of others are being enforced upon the context of another, 
viz., the criminal. Punishing the criminal is an attempt at the 
redress of grievances of those who have been forcibly subjected to 
the imposition of contexts found desirable by the criminal. Under 
this conception the state, as punitive agent, becomes the protector 
of those who are threatened with the enforcement of values that 
are unacceptable." 


9It is solely prejudice that, once given all the known facts, would refuse 
to accept these facts as justification or lack of justification for some specific 
act. 

10 Both Professor Williams and Professor Rynin base their axiologies on 
felt satisfaction. On this point we are in agreement. But (1) it must be 
denied that felt satisfaction in and of itself connotes objective value. (2) 
It must be denied that value is found ‘‘in terms of the preponderance of 
pleasure’? (Rynin) on the part of the community, or in terms of what ‘‘ would 
be more deeply satisfying to the bulk of people who make up society’’ (Wil- 
liams). Objective value is derived from the verifiable conditions under which 
a felt satisfaction is obtained. It is not the satisfaction itself that connotes 
value. Furthermore, the pleasure of the majority does not signify value. To 
maintain this is to take the position finally that since a majority in a totali- 
tarian state find it desirable to destroy the minority such desirability designates 
an objective evaluation of rightness. History gives us many examples in 
which the majority were wrong and the individual was right. Consequently 
value is not subject to group considerations. It is felt satisfaction found by 
individuals under conditions that are capable of empirical verification. Cf. 
Gardiner Williams, ‘‘ Universality and Individuality in Ethics,’’ this Jour- 
NAL, Vol. XL (1943), p. 349; David Rynin, ‘‘ Definition of Value Judgments,’’ 
this JournaL, Vol. XLV (1948), p. 290. 

11 Cf. R. M. MacIver, The Modern State, Oxford University Press, Lon- 
don, 1926. ‘‘The true political conception of order extends into the concep- 
tion of protection. Here is an immense task for the state, quite proper to 
its nature and still largely unfulfilled’’ (pp. 184-185). 
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A criticism directed against the view presented here is that 
frequently imposition of values is made and held to be justifiable. 
For example, insane people are occasionally forcibly placed into 
hospitals. But such imposition has no moral connotation just as 
confining a man to bed because of sickness, or quarantining a 
household because of some contagious disease has no moral con- 
notation. Such imposition, however, does become morally wrong 
when it is held that psychotics should be put to death on the 
grounds that they have no value. This type of belief must be met 
with general condemnation since it maintains that under any and 
all conditions such individuals are and will continue to be value- 
less. But, as it has been demonstrated, such judgments are false 
in the same way that it is false to assert that oxygen and hydrogen 
will combine to yield water under any and all conditions. 

Thus I submit that all moral judgments, in order to avoid the 
Fallacy of Rationalization, must designate given conditions to be 
relevant to human experience. Such recognition implies that the 
truth or falsity of any moral judgment is to be found in its 
empirically verifiable conditions. And once the analytic judg- 
ment that all conditionless moral judgments are wrong is cognized, 
the question of the determination of conditions is open to empirical 
investigation. This question involves us directly in an analysis 
of the synthetic moral judgment. 

The factual data that transform the purely subjective feeling 
of satisfaction into an objective value are the relevant conditions 
that can be given for the moral judgment. The question of 
whether the objectivity given to a value is valid or not resides in 
the justification that can be given for such avowed objectivity. 
Such justification is all that is implied by what we mean here by 
conditions. The universality of judgment of value of the pickaxe 
is not solely the felt satisfaction of the miner. It is such satisfac- 
tion combined with a potentiality for explanation.1? Although 
a scientist would not question the validity of the whiteness and 
dark lettering of the paper before him, the acceptance of such a 
fact, if the scientist were asked to verify that the paper before him 
was white with dark letters, would rest on a number of conditions 
of which some might be ‘‘My vision is not impaired,’’ ‘‘The light 
in the room is of a certain given nature,’’ and so forth.1? In the 
same way the found satisfaction for any object such as the pickaxe 
would rest on such conditions as ‘‘It is effective in getting coal out 
of the earth,’’ ‘‘I can wield it easily,’ and so forth. Analogously 


12 Dewey, op. cit., p. 268. 


18The specification of conditions would also include Lewis’s if-then 
terminating judgments. 
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the validity of the value attached to a moral judgment rests on 
the factual data that can be given for it in the way of conditions. 

Now it is often the case that once all the factual information 
(or at least what is considered of primary relevance to the judg- 
ment) is given and admitted by two contending parties, because 
of attitude there may still be disagreement on the exact value to 
be attached to an action. But the investigation of such disagree- 
ment is not the purpose of this paper since such an investigation 
would be a psychological one involving the reasons that once it 
has been demonstrated to someone that hydrogen and oxygen do 
combine to yield water that individual refuses to believe it. Such 
factors of disbelief consist of the extraneous factors—prejudices 
and irrational thinking—which do not enter into any scientific 
calculus. 

This analysis of the conditions of any judgment does not deny 
that it is frequently the case that once there is agreement on the 
factual material it may well turn out in the long run that the 
evaluation given was the wrong one. For example, it may be 
stated that the judgment ‘‘It is right for me to help this blind 
man across the street’’ is a valid one. Its validity rests on the 
implicitly assumed conditions of such a judgment, viz., ‘‘The 
blind man is actually blind,’’ ‘‘The blind man really needs some- 
one to help him across the street,’’ and so forth. Now it may well 
turn out that we later discover that the blind man was not blind at 
all but actually a criminal running away from the law. The 
judgment of value would change. But such change is implied by 
the change of conditions. It would in no way invalidate the ob- 
jectivity of the value asserted if the blind man had actually been 
blind and had actually needed someone to help him across the 
street. Under these specific conditions the value can be universally 
asserted even though under other conditions it may be found to 
change. What we designate here as ‘‘extraneous factors’’ would 
be the assertion that someone might deny the specification of 
“‘rightness’’ to such a judgment involving the helping of a blind 
man across the street once the conditions of his being blind and 
his needing help have been empirically verified. Other relevant 
conditions might be introduced, but there could not be at the 
same time a complete agreement on the factual data as well as a 
difference of opinion concerning the rightness or wrongness of the 
act under consideration. Where such a difference of opinion does 
arise it is due to (1) an ignorance of the conditions and the pos- 
sible anticipated consequences implied in such conditions, (2) an 
ignorance of the basic analytic judgment we have presented above, 
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or (3) a purely subjective bias. These three factors have already 
been considered in this paper. 

Thus, in conclusion, I wish to affirm that if a naturalistic axi- 
ology is to become applicable to human experience the bifurcation 
between the analytic and synthetic moral judgments must be ac- 
knowledged. 


JACK KAMINSKY 
New York UNIVERSITY 





CONTEXTUAL AND INTRINSIC FREEDOM 


HE concept of freedom as a democratic social ideal warrants 

the attention of analytic philosophy even on practical 

grounds, for here is one area in which the clarification of ideas is 

of far-reaching social significance. The present paper is intended 

as a step, however slight, toward explication of this democratic 

ideal, and indirectly, as indication of the possible scope and sig- 
nificance of analytic philosophy. 

One frequently encounters in the recent literature on this sub- 
ject a distinction between two basic types of freedom—so-called 
‘*positive’’ and ‘‘negative’’ freedom. The latter is predominant 
in nineteenth-century liberalism and present-day conservatism. 
In this sense, freedom consists in the lack of obstacles confronting 
the individual in pursuit of his ends. Ralph Barton Perry refers 
to it as ‘‘absence of external restraints.’’ A man is free in this 
sense to the extent that his interests are ‘‘unimpeded from with- 
out.’’ But Perry, who emphasizes the distinction just mentioned, 
proceeds to point out that a person is free in the ‘‘positive’’ sense 
only to the extent that his interests are ‘‘implemented from within” 
—only in so far as he actually possesses capacities to satisfy his 
interests." 

Now I believe there is a clear and analytically basic distinction 
involved here, but I can not help feeling that the terminology of 
‘‘nositive’’ and ‘‘negative’’ is unfortunate, not only in its emotive 
repercussions, but also in that it might lead one to overlook certain 
important features of the two types of freedom in question. In 
the first place, there would seem to be both a positive and negative 
side of each sort of freedom. Take the absence of external re- 
straints. This indeed is stated negatively, but might we not as 
well speak of the presence of external opportunities? Wherever 
a restraint is lifted, an opportunity is created. And the measure 
of a man’s freedom—in one basic demonstration sense—lies in the 


1 Puritanism and Democracy (Vanguard Press, 1944), Chap. XVIII, § 2. 
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scope of opportunities, the number of alternatives, open to him. 
Where only one possible course of action is available to a person, 
he is not free. He becomes freer as the known alternatives are 
extended. Education, as we often say, liberates one in precisely 
this sense, among others. So this basic conception of freedom is 
clearly not simply a negative one. I should rather call it ‘‘con- 
textual’’ freedom, since it consists in the opportunities, or absence 
of restraints, encountered by an individual in the context of his 
activities. 

Admittedly, this is not.the only democratically significant 
sense in which a man is, or is not, free. As Perry says, one’s in- 
terests must also be ‘‘implemented from within’’ if one is to be 
free in the full sense. One must have within oneself a capacity 
to grasp and make use of the opportunities presented, if contextual 
freedom is to become meaningful. But, again, there is a negative 
as well as a positive side, of this second type of freedom. For to 
make one free in this sense, it is necessary to remove certain inner 
restraints, certain psychological factors which can prevent a person 
from making full use of his contextual freedom. We spoke above 
of education in connection with the expansion of contextual free- 
dom. Might we not say that education liberates a man, in this 
second sense, by freeing him from just such inner psychological 
hindrances? As C. J. Ducasse has recently put it, ‘‘ Essentially, 
liberal education is liberating education . . . it is the kind of edu- 
cation designed to free man from his own ignorance, prejudices, 
and narrowness... .’’? This is the negative side of our second 
type of freedom. Positively stated, we are thinking of the develop- 
ment of capacities on the part of the individual, capacities which 
would enable him to satisfy his interests. So this concept of free- 
dom is no more, or less, positive than the contextualistic concept. 
It might well be termed ‘‘intrinsic’’ freedom. 

It is evident that these two types of freedom are intimately 
connected. The bare presence of an external opportunity in the 
absence of capacity to utilize it would certainly be an insignificant 
form of freedom. It is not what men have fought for under the 
name of democracy. On the other hand, a highly developed ca- 
pacity thwarted by lack of just such external opportunities again 
is not freedom in the full and democratic sense. Indeed, these 
two types of freedom might better be called analytically distinct 
but interdependent aspects of the single democratic ideal of liberty. 
In a moment we shall look more closely into the interrelations of 
contextual and intrinsic freedom, but it might be well first to con- 


2‘*Graduate Preparation for Teaching,’’ Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. XIX (1948), p. 444. 
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sider certain possible objections to the analysis as developed thus 
far, perhaps clarifying our view in the process. 

It may be charged, for example, that our so-called contextual 
freedom is really negative, and intrinsic freedom positive, and our 
restatement of these conceptions in respectively positive and nega- 
tive terms nothing more than a verbal trick. Thus it would be 
argued that when an external barrier to action is removed this 
provides, at best, a purely negative kind of freedom, whereas 
when an individual actually comes to acquire a capacity, a positive 
event has occurred. But could we not say, with equal warrant, 
that the presence of external opportunities for action is in its 
very nature positive (and restating this in terms of removal of 
barriers a verbal trick), whereas the removal of inner barriers is 
really negative (and its positive restatement a verbalism)? The 
fact is, a single process is involved in each case which may be re- 
garded either positively or negatively. Wherever an external 
barrier is removed, there necessarily an external opportunity is 
created. (For example, when the government removes restrictions 
on credit buying, it thereby creates new opportunities for credit 
buying.) Whenever the strength of a psychological factor is less- 
ened, there necessarily the development of some contradictory 
factor is furthered. (For example, where hate is overcome, the 
tendency to treat the former object of hate with indifference, if 
not with love, is thereby brought about.) To insist that the one 
process is positive and the other negative is as though a resident 
of Providence should insist that Route 1, connecting Providence, 
Boston, and Portland, runs towards Boston part of the way and 
away from Boston the rest of the way. A Bostonian might argue 
that it runs away from Boston in both directions. . Of course it 
runs in both directions, or neither, as you will. 

But this suggests a second objection. It might be urged that 
our conception of a psychological hindrance is itself a negative 
one and signifies nothing actually existing which might literally 
be overcome. Thus ignorance (to take an extreme case) is simply 
the absence of knowledge and when we say it is lessened we do 
not intend that any actual entity is removed but that knowledge, 
a positive factor, is introduced. Thus our alleged negative side 
of intrinsic freedom is suspect. In reply, I should say, again, 
that exactly the same remark might—with an equal lack of validity, 
but equal plausibility—be made as regards external barriers. To 
drop the restrictions on credit buying is not literally to remove an 
actually existing entity, it might be argued, but simply to expand 
the scope of opportunities open to consumers. Now this way of 
speaking seems to me incorrect in both applications. The enforced 
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restrictions on credit buying (or any enforced law) are a positive 
barrier to activity even though not a physical barrier. When one 
is fined or otherwise punished for ignoring it one learns that this 
is so. Similarly, ignorance is a positive barrier to certain forms 
of behavior. In the asking and answering of questions, for ex- 
ample, this is forced upon one who is in ignorance regarding the 
subject at hand. Furthermore, I should suppose that what is 
logically a negative conception (as ignorance is the lack of knowl- 
edge) might be psychologically positive. Thus, ignorance is a 
positive psychological state, just as is the sense of cold. 

A further objection presents itself. Have we not assumed 
a clear and sharp distinction between the intrinsic nature of an 
individual and the context of his activity, and has it not been 
adequately shown that there is yo sharp line here at all? Are there 
not borderline cases where we should hesitate to decide whether 
a given factor is contextual or intrinsic? Take poverty, for ex- 
ample. It certainly has to do with the state of the person and 
tells a great deal about him; but, eqtially, it indicates an environ- 
mental factor confronting the individual. Now I should want to 
draw some distinctions in cases like this to show that in one sense 
the given factor is an intrinsic one and in another an environ- 
mental one. But our view as to the two aspects of freedom does 
not at all depend upon the success of this attempt. We often 
make good use of vague concepts (such as ‘‘baldness’’). It may 
be that the individual is only roughly distinguished from the con- 
text of his thought and behavior. But just as we should be foolish 
indeed to discard the notion of the individual as distinguished from 
his environment, so we should be foolish to drop the distinction 
between intrinsic and contextual freedom. 

Thus fortified, let us proceed to an explication of the interrela- 
tions of these two aspects of freedom. In the first place, we 
should note that the development of a capacity presupposes the 
presence of a correlative opportunity. Whether the opportunity 
be deliberately created or not, it seems obvious that an aptitude 
can not be brought to fruition unless there is some opportunity 
presented to this end. Thus one’s musical or other artistic apti- 
tudes may remain dormant, never developing into actual capacities, 
if opportunity for artistic education does not present itself. We 
have had occasion to develop a capacity for writing, but it too 
would have remained a bare potentiality in the absence of external 
opportunity. 

It would seem, also, that the presence of an opportunity pre- 
supposes the existence of a correlative aptitude. Thus, we should 
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ordinarily say that no government can secure for us the opportunity 
to retain youth indefinitely, since we could never accomplish this, 
no matter how favorable the external conditions. There is, we 
may say, a restriction of contextual freedom which is rooted in the 
limitations of human nature itself. Now in an exclusively negative 
sense, it is true, we are ‘‘free’’ to retain youth—there are no ex- 
ternal restrictions in the way of this feat. But to say we are 
free to do so is silly. Fortunately, our conception of contextual 
freedom, including as it does a positive as well as negative side, 
rules out this impossible sort of ‘‘freedom,’’ whereas the negative 
conception does not.2 We should freely admit, however, that a 
positive opportunity may be created wherever the development of 
a correlative capacity is at least possible, whether or not the ca- 
pacity actually exists. Thus, you may meaningfully extend to a 
person the opportunity to play your piano, let us say, even though 
he has not as yet acquired the necessary ability. It is assumed 
the ability could be acquired. 

We may say, then, that these two aspects of freedom are closely 
interdependent. There can be no intrinsic freedom in the com- 
plete absence of contextual freedom, and likewise no contextual 
freedom in the absence of at least potential intrinsic freedom. In- 
deed we might say that this conclusion is analytically true—that 
the democratic conception of freedom does implicitly contain these 
two aspects, and that each carries with it, by its very nature, the 
necessity of the other, in the manner stated. When we recall our 
previous conclusion that. each aspect possesses a positive and nega- 
tive side—and that these are also logically interdependent, we 
begin to see the analytic complexity of this familiar concept of 
freedom. 

The second main type of interrelation between contextual and 
intrinsic freedom introduces a further complication, for we must 
now note that these two aspects are antithetic as well as mutually 
dependent. This fact is recognized as soon as one asks how in- 
trinsic freedom attains full development. For we then immedi- 
ately see that such freedom is accomplished only through training 
and discipline—whether imposed upon the individual from within 
or without. And this obviously necessitates a sharp restriction of 


8It might seem, consistently with above remarks on the correlation of 
opportunities and lack of barriers, that the fact that no external barriers exist 
to retention of youth indicates the presence of a correlative opportunity. 
However, no barriers exist in this case because none could be imposed—one 
can not restrict what is already impossible. Likewise, one can not remove 
barriers to impossible deeds. So one can not create opportunities to act in 
impossible ways. 
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contextual freedom. For example, if the person to whom, in the 
above example, you offered the use of your piano should decide to 
avail himself of this opportunity by learning how to play, he would 
of course have to reserve certain periods of his free time for prac- 
tice. He would thereby greatly restrict the opportunities open to 
him during his leisure—he would be less free. But he would be 
restricting his contextual freedom in the interests of greater in- 
trinsic freedom. On the social level, we could of course show that 
the state, in furthering the intrinsic freedom of citizens, would of 
necessity thereby limit to some extent their contextual freedom— 
for example, through increased taxation to that end. 

Of course, there is no real contradiction between the inter- 
dependence and the antithesis of these two aspects of freedom. 
For although a certain amount of contextual freedom must be 
sacrificed in the interests of a given intrinsic freedom, this does 
not mean that the specific contextual freedom which is correlated 
with the given intrinsic freedom and on which the latter depends 
itself must be abolished. One naturally can not abolish the free- 
dom to practice if one seeks to become a pianist, and nothing we 
have said implies such an impossibility. But one must restrict 
certain other freedoms—all those, namely, which would conflict 
with the necessary training. We need simply remark that there 
are antithetic as well as correlative intrinsic and contextual 
freedoms. 

This may serve to throw some light on the old problem, crucially 
important in social philosophy, of the proper balance of liberty and 
authority. It is easy to assume that all authority is opposed to 
all liberty. Our remarks do indicate that limitation of a specific 
contextual freedom is opposed to exercise or development of the 
correlative intrinsic freedom. But it is also indicated that limita- 
tion of other specific contextual freedoms is necessary to the full 
development of the given intrinsic freedom. So it seems that 
authority (which may be imposed upon oneself as self-discipline) 
may be directed towards an increase in liberty, and that the idea 
of a necessary ‘‘balance’’ of liberty and authority—suggesting as 
it does the presence of opposing forees—may be somewhat mislead- 
ing. One must hasten to repeat, however, that any exercise of 
authority is opposed to certain specific freedoms, even though it is 
in the interests of certain others. The practical question for social 
philosophy now at hand becomes, in the light of this analysis, that 
of finding the proper balance of opposed freedoms. Some con- 
textual freedoms must be sacrificed in the interests of some in- 
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trinsic ones, and the question is, which freedoms are the most 
important ? ¢ 

I have deliberately refrained from raising the question of the 
opposed freedoms of the several members of a democratic society, 
and have concerned myself with the concept of freedom as it would 
apply to any given individual. As soon as the question of the 
interrelations of members of the society is introduced, certain other 
democratic ideals, such as the basic one of equality, are raised for 
study, and I have thought it best to concentrate on one thing at a 
time. This, needless to say, is not to suggest that an understanding 
of freedom apart from equality and the intimate connection of the 
two in a democratic social philosophy can give us an adequate 
grasp of the complete democratic ideal, but it may be one step to- 
wards this comprehensive view. 


J. E. Leppen * 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society: Supplementary Volumes. 
Logic and Reality. 1946. 232 pp. Explanation in History 
and Philosophy. 1947. 218 pp. Logical Positivism and 
Ethics. 1948. 215 pp. London: Harrison & Sons, Ltd. 21/0 
each. 


This JouRNAL has been somewhat negligent in reporting the 
work of the Aristotelian Society through the war years and after. 
In addition to the Annual Volumes which continued through the 
war years uninterrupted to the present, and which will receive 
brief notice later, there are these three Supplementary Volumes 
of meetings early in July, 1946 to 1948, with the Mind Association, 
at Manchester, Cambridge, and Durham. 

Logic and Reality starts with a Presidential Address by R. B. 
Braithwaite, of Cambridge, on ‘‘Belief and Action,’’ discussing 
unverifiable beliefs. He holds there are such, that they are justi- 
fied, but does not make too clear in what sense they are true. (One 
might recall that Royce, following Poincaré, used to stress the 
unverifiable hypotheses of science itself, assumed as working guides 
in the analysis of Nature, postulates not merely verbal or volitional, 
for that was before the time when we heard of such.) There 


4 Similar remarks, concerning the necessity of limiting some freedoms in 
the interest of others, would apply to each type of freedom considered sepa- 
rately, as well as to the interrelations of the two in the manner just attempted. 

5 Deceased. We regret we were unable to publish this before the author’s 
death on May 18, 1949. (The Eprrors.) 
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follows, as in all these reports of meetings in July, a series of four 
symposia, with three speakers each. In the first, ‘‘Why are logic 
and arithmetic applicable to reality?’’ Professor G. Ryle says logic 
gives rules of performance, not facts. But K. R. Popper of the 
London School of Economics, in a good discussion, asks why our 
rules give truth and are reliable, if not founded on the nature of 
things? In the second symposium there is a discussion whether 
the basis for ethics is to be found in social institutions. In the 
third on ‘‘Other Minds,’’ though John Wisdom of Cambridge is 
in his own favorite field, Professor A. J. Ayer of London seems to 
be more penetrating. Some, including the former Ayer, would 
reduce thought to observable behavior, but he realizes there is 
something more. (The reviewer would say here that we know 
other minds because thoughts arise in us, due to the understanding 
of language, and these thoughts are not explicable except as due 
to other minds. Understanding of language involves more than 
observing behavior, which gives only the words and not the mean- 
ing. We do not have language until we talk about the absent. 
Thought envisages possibilities going beyond the present situa- 
tion, it is behavior towards the possible, and hence not fully physi- 
cally observable.) In the last symposium, ‘‘Can philosophical 
theories transcend experience?’’ Miss Dorothy Emmet, of Man- 
chester, praises metaphysical analogy, as going beyond empirical 
evidence without distorting it. In a good paper taking a different 
tack, the late John Laird prefers to stress our knowledge of other 
people’s thoughts and of our own past, as examples transcending 
experience. 

Explanation in History and Philosophy starts with an address 
by Professor C. D. Broad of Cambridge, which is good enough to 
be made better known by being quoted in full in an anthology in- 
troducing students to philosophy. It is called ‘‘Some Methods of 
Speculative Philosophy.’’ Contrasting analytic and synthetic phi- 
losophy, he takes up the latter and some of the problems it is trying 
to solve, giving a real sense that the problems are inescapable. 
The first symposium, on ‘‘Historical explanation,’’ is mostly a 
critical discussion of Collingwood’s ‘‘idealistic history,’’ that his- 
tory-knowledge is a continued series of thoughtful reinterpretations 
or remakings. A. M. Maclver, then at Leeds, says Collingwood’s 
thesis reaches its logical conclusion in Soviet history, doctored to 
fit present aims. He thinks history may properly be written quite 
differently, accordingly as it considers different ‘‘levels’’ of taking 
the same events. In the symposium, ‘‘Are necessary truths true 
by convention?’’ there is more originality in the contribution by 
William Kneale of Oxford, criticizing the usual affirmative answer. 
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He quotes an American philosopher about a colleague, ‘‘He was 
an interesting man in discussion until he went to Cambridge for 
a sabbatical year. After that he got so he couldn’t understand.”’ 
Conventionalism, according to Kneale, is an attempt to escape in- 
tellectual intuition. But alternative necessities are absurd, and 
there must be something further here. (Without trying to settle 
all that is involved here, the reviewer may remark that, if there 
is such a thing as intellectual intuition, it is not something remote, 
but an outgrowth, a second level, of perception itself. If one 
circle is outside another, a cat or a canary could perceive it as 
well as we. But to define the inclusion-relation thus brought be- 
fore us is something else again. It involves a thought-experiment 
into the possibilities. One notes that no part of the inner circle 
can stick out beyond the outer. Every part of the part is part of 
the whole. And so the inclusion-relation, as it is in the world and 
not merely in symbols, is transitive by nature. Given so much, 
necessary conclusions can be drawn, and the same circles that were 
seen by the cat and the canary can be used for logical diagrams. 
The definition of inclusion is not conventional or arbitrary or how 
you choose to use words, any more than you are free to define a 
whale as a fish.) In the third symposium there is a discussion, 
‘*Does psychology study mental acts or dispositions?’’? One would 
suppose psychology ought to study both of them, and the total 
personality in addition. C. A. Mace’s comments were good, especi- 
ally on introspection. The fourth symposium, ‘‘The problem of 
guilt,’’ proves surprisingly profitable, with the best paper by Pro- 
fessor H. D. Lewis, of Bangor, Wales. The discussion brings out, 
not merely the ethical implications of guilt, such as the freedom 
implied, and the ethical inadequacy of the Freudian attempt to 
reduce guilt to some infantile repression, but also the new turn 
given by the existentialists’ metaphysical sense of guilt, as due 
to our finitude and our presumption in having dared to be born 
at all. 

The volume entitled Logical Positivism and Ethics starts with 
an able address by Professor Winston Barnes, of Durhan, ‘‘ Ethics 
without propositions.’’ Ethics involves feelings, not truths, but 
not mere subjectivity. The second symposium, ‘‘The emotive 
theory of ethics,’’ follows the same line. Richard Robinson, of 
Oxford, bases his remarks on Stevenson’s Ethics and Language. 
Professor H. J. Paton, also of Oxford, replies that the choice does 
not lie necessarily between the unanalyzable-quality view, which 
dates only from 1903, its proposer having changed his views some- 
what since then, and the subjective or relativist view. Attitudes 
and emotions are two different things. Is there not something 
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question-begging in speaking of the attitude of ‘‘moral approval,’’ 
and just what is this attitude? (The reviewer is puzzled by what 
Barnes is driving at. ‘‘He is doing it,’’ and ‘‘He ought to do it’’ 
are very different, but why should the latter not be a true state- 
ment, in the third person, if ‘‘ought’’ has any assignable meaning? 
Statements about moral decisions are not the decisions themselves. 
What seems to be argued is that the doer himself goes from ‘‘These 
are the circumstances,’’ to ‘‘Therefore I ought to do so-and-so,”’ 
and the therefore in this conclusion is based on a rule of practical 
inference, which, like the rules of theoretical inference, is neither 
true nor false. It does not follow, however, that such a rule is 
merely emotional or arbitrary or conventional. One must pene- 
trate further.) The first symposium, ‘‘ Are philosophical questions 
of language ?’’ and the third, ‘‘ What can logic do for philosophy ?’’ 
are closely similar, as based here on reactions to logical positivism. 
There is not much positive result. I sympathize with Kneale, 
when he says the term ‘‘analytic’’ should now perhaps be banned, 
and also when he says that failure to solve some philosophical prob- 
lems may be partly due to the present inadequacy of the scientific 
knowledge needed as data. The last symposium, ‘‘Things and 
persons,’’ is interesting as introducing defenses for a personalist 
point of view. Professor D. M. MacKinnon calls attention to a 
long line of ethical thinkers who, in opposition to utilitarianism and 
positivism and ‘‘the system of public advantage,’’ emphasized per- 
sonality, Butler, Kant, Kierkegaard, down to Buber and Marcel. 
Professor H. A. Hodges says even Kantian moral rules deal with 
‘‘associates,’? but there is a higher, really personal, ethics of 
‘‘fellowship,’’ opposed today by the exploiters and the cults of 
power, and perhaps even by science. John Wisdom throws out 
various suggestions, one being that the philosopher’s task is to 
reveal what is hidden in the obvious. 
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Vol. I: Logica, Gnoseologia, Ontologia; Vol. II: Etica, Giuridica, 
Politica; Vol. III: Estetica, Semantica, Istorica. Guipo CaLo- 
GERO. Torino: Hinaudi. 1948, 1946, 1947. 276, 363, 385 pp. 


In three big volumes Guido Calogero, Professor of the History 
of Philosophy at the University of Rome, expounds his philosophi- 
eal system. According to the preface, the first and third volumes 
were written in two months each and the second one took a little 
longer. They are written in a flowing, verbose style which does 
not show many traces of careful consideration and revision. Some 
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inconsistencies and many irrelevancies are due to this manner of 
thinking philosophy by writing down a stream of thoughts; some 
others can not be explained in this way and endanger the whole 
structure. And yet the author should have been particularly 
careful in avoiding contradictions because he tries to prove (see, 
e.g., Vol. II, p. 1) that many philosophical researches (ontology 
and epistemology) are illegitimate because they result (as Profes- 
sor Calogero thinks) in contradictory statements. But Professor 
Calogero uses throughout the principle of non-contradiction as a 
supreme critical standard, and yet he maintains (Vol. I, p. 32) 
that even an argument which does not respect this principle may 
be logically sound. He states that the principle has a merely 
verbal significance and insists that ontology and epistemology have 
their origin in linguistic usage. One does not see how a verbal 
principle may be used without petitio principu to prove that two 
sciences are merely verbal. 

On the other hand, Professor Calogero does not mean his 
criticism of the contradiction-principle in the sense of those logical 
theories which consider the principle as valid only for a given 
calculus. Although he speaks of semantics here and there, he 
does not go deeper into their logical implications and criticizes 
very strongly (Vol. I, p. 112) symbolic logic. 

Only by alleging and disregarding alternatively the common, 
garden-path principle of non-contradiction is he enabled to over- 
come basic difficulties both in his theoretical and in his moral 
statements. 

(1) His doubts concerning epistemology are based mainly on the 
assumption that only two theories of truth are possible: the ancient 
theory of truth as adaequatio to an existing object (Vol. I, pp. 
230 ff.) and the modern theory of truth as a creation of the mind. 
But immediately afterwards the author admits two possible forms 
of the creation-theory : truth as a creation, and truth as due to an 
action of the mind on some existing datum. Strangely enough 
this last theory is attributed to Kant (Vol. I, p. 229, p. 232), as 
if Kant had ever admitted a sense-datum passively received by 
the mind. And indeed later on Professor Calogero maintains (Vol. 
I, p. 233; Vol. II, p. 46) that according to Kant the mind does not 
elaborate a sense-datum but the famous ‘‘thing in itself.’’ Even 
this is a mistake: Professor Calogero (Vol. I, p. 233) speaks of a 
‘‘eoncept’’ of the ‘‘thing in itself,’’ while Kant has denied that 
any such concept is possible (the ‘‘thing in itself’’ is eventually 
an idea which has a merely regulative function). Such misrepre- 
sentations of Kant (to whom even the very strange conception of 
the a priori as a psychological sensation is attributed, Vol. I, p. 
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174) are a logical consequence of Professor Calogero’s hazy idea 
of the transcendental, a term he uses sometimes (Vol. I, p. 64) in 
its proper sense, sometimes (Vol. I, p. 251) to mean only ‘‘tran- 
scendent.’’ Professor Calogero insists that thought is above and 
beyond all its forms (the ‘‘metaformality’’ of thought is the 
author’s starting point to prove the impossibility of any episte- 
mology, Vol. I, p. 63). But this should not be alleged against the 
epistemology of Kant, who averred that because forms of mind- 
activity were transcendent, the method to explore them should be 
transcendental. 

These incongruities come home to roost when they are sum- 
marized at the beginning of the moral part. There (Vol. II, pp. 9, 
16) the author starts from a distinction between the (changing) 
content and the persisting, unalterable form of our awareness. 
But a little later this unalterability is attributed instead to the 
content (Vol. II, p. 16), and the author states that his ultimate 
aim is a ‘philosophical analysis’? of what is unalterable in our 
awareness. Now, a ‘‘philosophical analysis’’ of the unalterable 
aspect of our awareness is just that ‘‘epistemology”’’ or ‘‘theory 
of knowledge’’ which Professor Calogero had ‘‘dissolved’’ and 
denied in his first volume. 

(2) Professor Calogero’s ethics is based on liberty. He states 
this (Vol. I, p. 175, etc.) in his-theoretical volume. But even 
Professor Calogero’s conception of Kantian morals appears hazy. 
According to him the universality of moral law means only its 
possible extension to all living men (Vol. II, p. 124). If this had 
been Kant’s meaning, his famous ‘‘realm of ends’’ would have 
been an actual, natural reality (see, e.g., Vol. II, p. 180) instead 
of a moral structure. Anyway Professor Calogero maintains that, 
properly speaking, liberty is not a value, because it is the very 
origin of any possible evaluation and therefore of any value what- 
soever. Values are only ‘‘projections’’ of our activity (Vol. II, 
p. 104)—a sceptical statement (supported by the statement that 
the distinction between being and duty is due only to the mistaken 
use of ‘‘ontologizing language,’’ Vol. II, p. 100) which afterwards 
he must, if this is true, limit studiously (see, e.g., Vol. II, p. 178, 
ete.) to avoid the obvious criticism, that any novelty, any original 
acting in and by itself is a moral action. On the other hand Pro- 
fessor Calogero affirms (Vol. II, pp. 107, 110) that a conquest of 
further liberty, the ‘‘ promotion of the amplest and richest amongst 
possible freedoms,’’ is moral. Now, if greater liberty is more moral 


than lesser liberty, this certainly means that liberty has a moral 
value in itself. 
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These strange statements are the natural outcome of Professor 
Calogero’s affiliations. He is an historicist like Croce, an idealist 
of the Gentile persuasion. To excogitate an original philosophy 
of his own, he could not do better than spurn what he had loved, 
and present the loopholes in those theories as a new system. Gen- 
tile’s philosophy was a philosophy of the ‘‘pure act,’’ ie., of the 
activity of thinking thought, of the ultimate and unique act of 
self-awareness. Professor Calogero still accepts Gentile’s funda- 
mental conception of education as ultimate knowledge of reality 
(Vol. II, p. 203) ; but he interprets this reality as ethical or practical 
existence, and escapes from Gentile’s (possible) theoreticism only 
by transforming Gentile’s ‘‘act’’ into ‘‘action.’’ To legitimate 
this transformation Professor Calogero proclaims (Vol. I, p. 220) 
that practice is superior (?) to theory and that therefore the free 
‘faction’”’ of the spirit is ultimate reality. He maintains indeed 
that the idealist, by averring that reality is created by the act of 
self-awareness, fails to see that theoretical philosophy and practical 
philosophy are necessarily one and the same—another strange 
twist to Kant’s basic assertion of the unity of speculative and 
practical reason. But this interpretation of the Gentilian act of 
self-awareness defeats itself at last when the author states that ‘‘I 
am aware of being, strangely enough, the centre of a sphere of 
awareness’’ (Vol. II, pp. 9 f.).—Strange indeed, if any distinction 
between awareness (of any object whatsoever) and self-awareness 
as two different forms of knowledge is inconsistent with a sound 
theory of knowledge, as the author has asserted a few pages before 
(Vol. II, p. 3). 

Professor Calogero’s criticism of Bergson seems due to his 
fear of an identification of this ‘‘philosophy of action’’ with that 
of Blondel or even of Sorel. On the other hand the author does 
not fear that it may be confused with pragmatism. This is only 
mentioned in passing, with a distorting allusion. And yet a re- 
turn to some kind of vitalism is a natural result of historicistic 
idealism, re-thought in a climate of fashionable existentialism. If 
the knowing act of self-awareness is finally identified with any 
kind of action in the circumambient world (as it is clearly implied 
by the conception of action maintained in Volume I, page 262), 
it is quite natural to consider ‘‘internal to the self’’ and ‘‘external”’ 
to it as spatial connotations (Vol. I, p. 250). On this basis Pro- 
fessor Calogero assumes that space is not a function of knowing 
(which would still leave practical ‘‘action’’ distinct from the ‘‘act”’ 
of knowing) but a reality identical with the ‘‘extent’’ (Vol. I, p. 
251) of our awareness, re-echoing, rather than Spinoza’s, Clarke’s 
conception of space as identical with the spirit and God himself. 
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Professor Calogero’s philosophy of action appears as a ma- 
terialistic transmogrification of Gentile’s idealism. Naively em- 
piricistic assumptions, as the identification of time with the meas- 
ure of time (Vol. I, p. 257) and the definition of theoretical 
statements as unsuccessful actions (a successful action is practical, 
Vol. I, p. 264), do not surprise a reader who has read Professor 
Calogero’s confused statements about space and time. 

Mario M. Rossi 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, 
ITALIAN DEPARTMENT 
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A Source Book ie Greek Science. Morris R. CoHEN and I. E. 
DraBKIN. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Ince. 
1948. xxi+579 pp. $9.00. 


This is an admirably conceived and executed volume, perhaps 
the most distinguished addition to the Source Books in the History 
of the Sciences, and it will be without question a source of instruc- 
tion and delight to its readers. Without pretending to give a 
systematic view of Greek science, the editors have brought together 
an impressive amount of material covering a period of about a 
thousand years of Greek scientific achievement; and they have suc- 
ceeded in their aim of supplying the modern reader with a good 
idea of what the Hellenic and Alexandrian Greeks accomplished 
in mathematics, astronomy, mathematical geography, physics, 
chemistry and chemical technology, geology and meteorology, bi- 
ology and medicine. Primary emphasis has thus been placed on 
ancient contributions to knowledge which are based on mathemati- 
cal analysis or empirical verification; and the volume as a whole 
certainly supports its editors’ conviction that far from being mere 
speculative inquirers without gifts for controlled observation, the 
Greeks cultivated many departments of inquiry in the spirit of 
modern science. 

Whenever possible, the selections included in this anthology 
have been taken from extant translations; nevertheless, a sig- 
nificant portion of the material has been rendered into English 
for the first time by Dr. Drabkin. Moreover, the editors have 
supplied general introductions to the different sections of the 
volume, and in connection with the various individual selections, 
whether newly translated or not, they have added copious ex- 
planatory notes. These editorial additions are models of ex- 
pository skill and illuminating scholarship. The book also con- 
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tains a useful list of important books on Greek science and an 
index of names. It is relevant to report, also, that Professor Cohen 
saw the manuscript of the book before his death and gave it his 
approval substantially in the form in which it is printed; never- 
theless, final responsibility for the work must be credited to Dr. 
Drabkin. 

EK. N. 


Greek Studies. Gitpert Murray. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1946. 231 pp. 
$5.00. 


Mr. Murray has revised for this collection some of his earlier 
studies in classical history, philosophy, and literature. No. VII, 
‘*Kuripides’ Tragedies of 415 B.C.: the Deceitfulness of Life,’’ is 
undated. No. V, ‘‘The ‘Tradition,’ or Handing Down, of Greek 
Literature,’’ appeared in the Yale Review, 1913. The others be- 
long to the period between 1928 and 1941. Three of them are 
lectures from a course (nicknamed ‘‘The Seven Against Greats’’) 
given by seven eminent scholars at Oxford in preparation for the 
final examination in the classics. The poetry, sympathetic insight 
into the Greek spirit, and the breadth of learning, so distinctive 
of Murray’s work, are here shown at their best. No. II, ‘‘Pro- 
legomena to the Study of Greek History,’’ contains an apt descrip- 
tion of the method that has been as warmly admired by some of 
his readers as it has been sharply attacked by others. It is ‘‘the 
method of sifting and combining evidence, and thus finding out 
more than our authorities intended to tell us, and sometimes even 
more than they knew.’’ In this ‘‘enterprise of imaginative in- 
terpretation,’”’ the historian is said to become ‘‘himself a piece of 
evidence as well as a narrator’’ (pp. 60-61). To students of 
ancient philosophy, there is excellent advice in the remark that 
‘‘the main questions of philosophy are not for the most part to be 
settled, they are meant to be understood,’’ and ‘‘the only method 
is to go through the process of thinking the questions over, more and 
more closely, with the help of the greatest minds who have thought 
about them before’’ (pp. 65-66). No. VIII, ‘‘Theopompus, or the 
Cynic as Historian,’’ combines three lectures on ‘‘paracharaxis, or 
the restamping of conventional coins,’’ which was to become sym- 
bolic of social and political disillusionment in antiquity. The 
significance of the (often misquoted) phrase, ‘‘failure of nerve,’ 
from Five Stages of Greek Religion, is clarified in its connection 
with fourth-century cynicism—‘‘this feeling of disillusion that 
goes with a lost cause. Athens had failed; the Greek polis had 
failed, with all its ambitions, its pieties, and its ideals of public 
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duty. Things bigger and more brutal now possessed the world. 
. . . The way to true life was to deface all the current coin, for 
at present it was all wrongly stamped’’ (p. 166). The two con- 
cluding studies, ‘‘Greece and England’’ and ‘‘Humane Letters 
and Civilization,’’ strike a note that has its echoes in most of Mr. 
Murray’s writings, from his scholarly commentaries and literary 
interpretations to his political tracts on internationalism. Civili- 
zation is ‘‘the great spiritual adventure of mankind,’’ and in this, 
our European civilization, an offspring of the Greco-Roman tra- 
dition, the perennial task of scholarship, in its creative and imagi- 
native aspect, is ‘‘to rescue from death or oblivion things that have 
inspired mankind.’’ 
D. 8S. M. 


Ancilla to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers. A Complete Translation 
of the Fragments in Diels’ Fragmente der Vorsokratiker. 
KATHLEEN FREEMAN. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press. 1948. x +162 pp. 


This is an ancillary volume to the translator’s well-known 
Companion to the Pre-Socratic Philosophers. Like the earlier 
book the new publication will be welcomed as an important con- 
tribution, the chief though not sole beneficiaries being, this time, 
college teachers and students. Miss Freeman’s translation pro- 
vides the long-desired text that measures up to the requirements of 
accuracy of detail and sensitiveness of interpretation set by con- 
temporary scholarship. To speak of adequacy is hardly possible. 
The archaic stiffness and monumental brevity of the fragments 
defies the attempts to furnish an equivalent in modern speech with 
greater persistency than almost any other Greek text. 

A comparison of the translations of a famous fragment by 
Heraclitus (fr. 45) may best illustrate the superiority of Miss 
Freeman’s work over the available rival texts. 

‘*You will not find the boundaries of soul by travelling in any 
direction, so deep is the measure of it.’’ John Burnet, Early 
Greek Philosophy, 4th ed. London, 1930, p. 138. 

‘*The limits of the soul you could not discover, though travers- 
ing every path.’’ Milton C. Nahm, Selections from Early Greek 
Philosophy. 2nd ed., New York, 1940 (based on Arthur Fair- 
banks, The First Philosophers of Greece. London, 1898). 

‘*You could not in your going find the ends of the soul, though 
you travelled the whole way: so deep is its Law (Logos),’’ Free- 
man, p. 27. 

Examining the first clause first we may eliminate at once 
Fairbanks’ translation as not even making a serious attempt at 
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fidelity. The idy is simply overlooked. Fairbanks’ book, we must 
remember, antedates Diels. It likewise antedates the renewal of 
interest in the pre-Socratics which in recent decades has deepened 
and, in some respects, transformed our understanding of the frag- 
ments. So petty a matter as a word of only three letters means 
little to Fairbanks. And yet, half a century after the publication . 
of The First Philosophers, his faulty and antiquated text is re- 
printed again and again for the use of college classes—a symptom 
of the divorce between scholarship and teaching. 

Miss Freeman’s rendition, compared with that of Burnet, shows 
a keener sensitiveness to Heraclitus’s words and a more determined 
endeavor to come as close to the Greek text as possible, even at the - 
expense of pleasing naturalness of expression. So she writes 
‘‘ends’’ (xelpara) and, what is more remarkable, ‘‘the whole way.”’ 
Thus, taking advantage of the ambiguity of wacay, she decides 
against Diels (‘‘jegliche’’) and Burnet (‘‘any’’). This has the 
effect of tying our fragment more strictly to the body of Heraclitus’s 
thought. The word é5és sheds its poetical vagueness (‘‘Strasse”’ 
in Diels, ‘‘direction’’ in Burnet) and reveals its affinity to the One 
Way, crooked or straight, upward or downward, of fragments 59 
and 60. 

One of the stumbling-blocks for the translator of Heraclitus is 
the word \éyos. Burnet, who looks upon the Ionian philosophers 
as ‘‘the first scientists,’’ not only translates ‘‘measure’’ but asserts 
confidently in a footnote that, for one who remembers fr. 31, the 
word ‘‘presents no difficulty.’’ In view of the evidence of frag- 
ments 1 and 2 this is a strong statement. Fairbanks-Nahm muti- 
late the fragment by omitting the second clause altogether. Again 
Miss Freeman shows her sense of responsibility. By adding the 
Greek word in parenthesis she admits the inadequacy of ‘‘Law’”’ 
as a rendition of Adyos. It will be difficult, in this as in many other 
cases, to do better than she did. 


H. K. 


Les dialogues de Platon: structure et méthode dialectique. Victor 
GoLpscHMIDT. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1947. xi-+ 376 pp. 
400 fr. 

Le paradigme dans la dialectique platonicienne. Victor GoLD- 
SCHMIDT. (Bibliothéque de Philosophie Contemporaine.) 
Paris: Presses Universitaires de France. 1947. 139 pp. 
150 fr. 


The dialogues are grouped on the basis of different levels and 
degrees of achievement in the objectives of the dialectical method. 
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The ‘‘philosophical structure’’ of the several dialogues is sought in 
the analysis of their common method as it is developed with varia- 
tions from one group to another. Dialectic is properly the study 
of values, conducted under certain requirements or demands that 
are explicated in the course of the argument. Some of them are 
general, others specific, some essential ‘‘exigencies,’’ others deriva- 
tive. The aim of the inquiry (and dialectic is a heuristic, not an 
expository or demonstrative, procedure) is to determine the ‘‘es- 
sence’’ of the values in question. This involves, first, an ‘‘in- 
ductive’’ process, in which particular sensible images of the essence 
are compared and an approximation to its definition is reached by 
means of successive ‘‘hypotheses.’’ The inadequacies of these 
hypotheses disclose some ‘‘final aporia’’ in the way of the desired 
knowledge of values, but they also afford clues to the ultimate 
eriteria. There is, next, a critical examination of the hypotheses 
in order to gain an apprehension of ‘‘pseudo-values’’ and thereby 
to reduce the ‘‘anti-values’’ to the essential oppositions out of 
which they originate. Finally, in the group of ‘‘perfected dia- 
logues,’’ the difficulties are overcome by means of ‘‘the long 
detour,’’ the essential requirements are determined for the values 
in their rational order, and the certainty of scientific definition is 
attained within the comprehension of a ‘‘total vision’’ (vision 
d’ensemble). . 

In his study of the Platonic Idea as a paradigm, Dr. Gold- 
schmidt compares a number of salient passages from the dialogues, 
showing how the model or exemplar was used by Plato as an ‘‘ex- 
ercise of total vision’’ in dialectic and how it is related to his use 
of induction, metaphor, and myth. 


D. 8. M. 


Knowledge and the Good in Plato’s Republic. H. W. B. JosEpH. 
Edited by H. L. A. Hart. (Oxford Classical and Philosophical 
Monographs.) New York: Oxford University Press. London: 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 1948. 73 pp. $1.50. 


This monograph is based on notes for a course of lectures given 
in the University of Oxford, 1925-1926. Here the author presents 
his interpretation of the Simile of the Sun, the Figure of the Di- 
vided Line, and the Allegory of the Cave in Republic VI and VII. 
Agreeing with Professors Jackson, Shorey, Stocks, and Ferguson 
that the ‘‘Line’’ and the ‘‘Cave’’ do not correspond, he takes the 
Simile and the Figure to be primarily epistemological in their 
import, the Allegory to be political and pedagogical. Justly ob- 
serving that the second and third segments of the Line must be of 
equal length, though Plato does not say so explicitly, the author 
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infers that the transition from elxacia to riots in the visible world 
and from é:dvoa to vods in the intelligible world is not to be re- 
garded as parallel to the progressive ‘‘conversion’’ of the soul in 
the Allegory of the Cave. The intent of the Line is to show that 
‘‘the vision of the Good alone makes the true nature of being clear 
to us.’’ The intelligible world is ‘‘the eternal plan of things’’ as 
a whole, and anything less than the whole is said to be ‘‘incapable 
of displaying or containing the full goodness which the whole 
contains.’’ Nettleship had failed to appreciate the true signifi- 
cance of this ‘‘teleological view’’ because of his mistaken identifica- 
tion of end and good, thus ignoring the question of bad ends. 
The author insists here that only the whole system can ‘‘contain”’ 
or ‘‘display’’ the goodness that is signified by 4 ldéa rod dyaboi, 
but beyond this we are not enlightened as to what is meant by the 
Good in the Republic. Typical of his reasoning throughout is the 
argument (p. 7) that ‘‘if you do not know what it is to be a College, 
you will make mistakes in what you call Colleges; you will think 
institutions to be Colleges which are not; and so with good.’’ 
D. S. M. 


Essays on Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle Ages. 
GrorGE Boas. (Contributions to the History of Primitivism.) 


Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 1948. xi-+ 227 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book is a continuation, by one of the authors of the earlier 
work, into the patristic and medieval periods, of the Contributions 
to the History of Primitivism, the publication of which was in- 
augurated by Primitivism and Related Ideas in Antiquity, by 
A. O. Lovejoy and George Boas. Boas, in a very modest preface 
to this second volume, acknowledges his debt to Lovejoy for his 
notes and suggestions. In truth, no one writing on the history of 
ideas today can neglect the contributions and influence of Lovejoy, 
but Boas approaches the spirit and technique of his older colleague. 

The heart of Primitivism and Related Ideas in the Middle 
Ages consists of two essays dealing with theories of the original 
condition of man as these theories are presented by writers of the 
patristic and medieval periods. These essays are encyclopedic 
surveys, making no consistent attempt at generalization, and failing 
to treat nonclerical sources. Another essay, ‘‘Antiprimitivism in 
the Middle Ages,’’ reveals in a similar fashion the way in which 
the alternative current paralleled the course of primitivistic ideas. 
A fourth major essay, of the same summary type, presents the 
continuation into Christian thought of the type of anti-intellectual- 
ism (‘‘epistemological primitivism’’) associated with cynicism. 
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Other shorter pieces deal with ‘‘Primitivism and Related Ideas 
in Philo-Judaeus,’’ ‘‘The Noble Savage,’’ ‘‘Earthly Paradises,’’ 
and ‘‘Joachim of Floris.’’ In these, as in the longer papers, we 
have, as Boas says in his preface, ‘‘suggestions for further re- 
search’’ rather than definitive studies. 

J. L. B. 


On Being and Essence. St. THomas AQuinas. Translated, with 
an Introduction and Notes, by ArMAND A. Maurer, C.S.B. 
Toronto: The Pontifical Institute of Mediaeval Studies. 1949. 
63 pp. 

The De ente et essentia was St. Thomas’s first essay in meta- 
physics, but because of its convenient brevity it seems fated to be 
translated, and used as a source assignment in courses on medieval 
philosophy, in preference to his more mature writings. Two 
English versions of this treatise are already in existence, that of 
George G. Leckie (N. Y., 1937), and that of Clare Riedl (Toronto, 
1947). The present translation is in many respects superior to 
these, being both readable and literally accurate, with sufficient 
historical and explanatory notes to set the work in its context of 
medieval discussion. The Latin text used as a basis is that of 
L. Baur, published in the Muenster Opuscula et textus series; the 
excellent annotations of the Roland-Gosselin edition provide the 
material for the historical notes. The historical background of the 
treatise, and its main structure and content, are sketched in the 
Introduction, with emphasis on the function of the real distinction 
between essence and existence, which St. Thomas makes in this 
work, in the solution of the problem of knowledge. Teachers of 
the history of philosophy will find this a convenient and inexpensive 
text to assign for source reading. 

KE. A. M. 


Il problema di Cartesio. ArMaNDo CarLIni. (Biblioteca di cul- 
tura moderna, N. 452.) Bari: Laterza. 1948. 192 pp. 

Descartes. C. E. Barté. (I Filosofi, N. 17.) Milano: Garzanti. 
1947. 344 pp. 


Armando Carlini, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Pisa, and G. E. Barié, Professor of Philosophy at the University of 
Milan, have an extensive knowledge of the more recent French 
and Italian publications on Descartes, so that both books may be 
usefully consulted by anybody wishing to know the present stage 
of Cartesian studies. As to their own contributions, Professor 
Carlini’s book is a highly theoretical interpretation, whilst Pro- 
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fessor Barié’s Introduction to a well-selected anthology of trans- 
lations from Descartes is meant rather as a popular exposition. 

Evidently the two critics believe that the first and only task of 
a critic is either to stick some label on the thinker he should try 
to understand and to explain, or to show that no proper label is 
possible because the thinker did not fully consent to any of the 
critie’s pet theories. This makes both authors eager to find fault 
with other interprete.'s. They seem not to base their research and 
theory on an independent perusal of Descartes’ own works but on 
the refutation and violent disapproval of other interpretations, as 
if they were unable to proceed on their way without kicking along 
somebody else. 

Professor Carlini does not refrain from hard words even 
against the most earnest and careful students of Descartes. He 
finds Gilson ‘‘narrow-minded’’ (p. 102). He imputes to Husserl, 
on an insufficient account of his Méditations cartésiennes, a naive 
view of the self (p. 52)—but both Professor Carlini and Professor 
Barié seem to ignore the last work by Husserl, Die Krise der 
europdischen Wissenschaften, a completely new conception of the 
historical place of Descartes’ philosophy which should not be dis- 
regarded by anybody who wants to know what Husserl thought 
about Descartes. 

At any rate Professor Carlini (who after his initial idealism 
passed over to a mixture of idealism and Catholicism, and lately 
to a certain kind of existentialism) classifies Descartes’ philosophy 
as a ‘‘transcendental spiritualism.’’ By ‘‘spiritualism’’ he means 
the acceptance of a central position of self-awareness but in im- 
mediate connection with God. This position Professor Carlini 
seems to consider as existentialistic—a strange existentialism if 
Descartes’ self-awareness is to be considered superior and external 
to the situation of man in the world (p. 111) and if Descartes 
really started from what is external to man to reach his concept of 
existence (p. 117: ep. also p. 122). As to ‘‘transcendental’’ Pro- 
fessor Carlini seems to believe it means ‘‘transcendent’’ to the 
world of experience (p. 103), so that he gives up Kant’s famous 
distinction between ‘‘transcendent’’ and ‘‘transcendental’’ and 
disregards (p. 106) Kant’s opposing his own ‘‘transcendental 
apperception’’ to Descartes’ ‘‘psychological’’ self. This shift in 
the meaning of current philosophical terms is the more confusing 
since Professor Carlini in some passages uses ‘‘existence’’ and 
‘‘transcendental’’ in the generally accepted sense (see pp. 103, 
161, 174). 

Professor Carlini praises Descartes’ ‘‘transcendental spiritual- 
ism’’ as a synthesis of the opposed exigencies of epistemology and 
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ontology, as the acceptance of a sound basis for our thinking (the 
self) which yet does not exclude belief in a transcendent being 
and implies the existence of God as the basis for the first truth 
from which our knowledge starts. 

It is indeed well known that there is in the core of Descartes’ 
philosophy an almost confessed reasoning in a circle—the ultimate 
truth of our belief in our own existence is based on the truthfulness 
of God, whilst God’s truthfulness, nay His existence, is proved by 
the evidence of our self-awareness. As far as his uncertain terms 
allow the reader to judge, Professor Carlini means to prove that 
this circle does not invalidate Descartes’ philosophy, which derives 
from self-awareness the distinctive quality of man, a full de- 
scription of man as a being in his relations with other forms of 
being—a point of view which Professor Carlini ostensibly believes 
to be ‘‘existentialistic.’’ 

On the other hand Professor Carlini finds the ‘‘true’’ Descartes 
rather in the Meditationes than in the earlier works (Regulae and 
Discours)—another matter on which he joins issue with preceding 
critics. 

Professor Barié on the contrary takes up again the old idealistic 
interpretation of Descartes but tries to prove that Descartes’ 
famous ‘‘circle’’ invalidates basically his philosophy just because 
he initiated idealism but did not dare to think as an idealist to 
the end—which is nothing else but Hamelin’s celebrated interpre- 
tation of Descartes. Former Italian idealists had simply tried to 
turn Descartes into a founding father of Hegelianism. Against 
them one of the best Italian philosophers, the late lamented Panta- 
leo Carabellese, had insisted on the ontological meaning of Des- 
cartes’ philosophy. Now Professor Barié uses Carabellese’s criti- 
cism against the idealists. But Professor Barié’s method is rather 
peculiar. He starts by expounding Descartes as an idealist, and 
when this interpretation fails, he condemns Descartes for not hav- 
ing lived up to the standards of idealism, which evidently is ulti- 
mate truth, according to Professor Barié (see, e.g., pp. 46, 53, 60, 62, 
70, 109, 146, 152). To please Professor Barié, Descartes should 
have given up his Christian faith; his religion is only ‘‘theoretical 
incompetence’’ (p. 157). For all the bibliographical lore of Pro- 
fessor Barié (which is large and interesting) one can not escape 
the conclusion that he has not properly prepared and thought out 
his own opinion of Descartes. Professor Barié’s essay is a welter 
of sweeping and obscure statements, and the reader finds it hard 
to believe that Professor Barié really maintains that occasionalism 
was invented by Malebranche (p. 149), as if Cordemoy. and 
Geulinex (and Descartes himself) had never existed; that before 
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Descartes no philosopher had accepted the existence of innate ideas 
(p. 155), as if Plato, etc., had never existed; that the existence of 
analytical (and not of synthetical!) judgments is a problem (p. 
56) ; that Pascal’s contributions to science could reach their final 
accomplishment (‘‘culminare’’) in Galileo (p. 89), as if Galileo 
had not lived before Pascal; that the non-transcendentality of the 
Cartesian self is a discovery either of Husserl or of Professor 
Barié himself (p. 150), as if this was not just what Kant had 
already averred. On the other hand the long discussion of the 
merely formal question whether Descartes was a scientist or a 
philosopher seems rather superfluous, the more so as Professor 
Barié concludes that there was in Descartes ‘‘rather the spirit of 
a philosopher than that of a scientist’’ (p. 107), but later on affirms 
that Descartes does not consider natural relations as subjective 
for the reason that he had the mind of a scientist (p. 158). 
M. M. R. 


Lectures on the Philosophy of Leibniz. H. W. B. JosePH. Ox- 
ford: At the Clarendon Press. 1949. 190 pp. $3.75. 


This volume is a valuable contribution to our understanding of 
the most labyrinthine of modern systems of philosophy. Many 
of the problems discussed by the late Mr. Joseph had already been 
treated by Russell, Couturat, and others, but the present lectures 
reconsider earlier interpretations and conclusions, present new 
criticisms, and put many matters in a different light. After a 
brief account of Leibniz’s life and writings, there is an analysis 
of Leibniz’s metaphysical views in relation to scientific theory, past 
and present. Chapter III deals with substance, Chapter IV with 
the physical world, while a brief chapter at the end takes up 
freedom and evil. 

One of the most perplexing features of Leibniz’s system is the 
denial of the reality of extension, or the extended. Seeking to 
avoid the metaphysical difficulty inhering, as he thought, in Des- 
cartes’ conception of matter, Leibniz was led to regard space rela- 
tions as merely phenomenal of non-spatial relations between in- 
tensive states of the monads. The extreme pluralism often 
expressed, i.e., the view that the universe is nothing but an aggre- 
gate of individual monads, threw some doubt upon the existence 
of relations of any kind. Joseph finds this difficult to reconcile 
with Leibniz’s insistence on the importance and universality of 
mechanical explanation. ‘‘Now dynamics,’’ he says, ‘‘must treat 
space and time, or at least Space-Time, as real: and Leibniz never 
explained how it could be phenomenal of something else’’ (p. 61). 
Evidently Leibniz started out, as Kant did, assuming the reality 
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of space and time. Once he had arrived at his definition of the 
monad, however, space became merely phenomenal, or a relation 
between phenomena, though at times he was able to forget that it 
had been abandoned, and to assume that objective space was still 
there. Actually, objective space, ‘‘as distinct from space in the 
mind of God and from space in the perception of each monad’’ 
can not be assimilated in the system. It can not be real, yet it is 
needed to explain the uniqueness of the monads, i.e., the differences 
of their percipient states (p. 152). 

Joseph also questions Leibniz’s attitude toward the material 
world. Though Leibniz held it to be indemonstrable, he regarded 
it as highly probable, and while attracted perhaps to the Berkeleyan 
view, was never able to accept it, partly because it was inconsistent 
with the doctrine of transubstantiation. His acceptance of an in- 
dependent material world involved Leibniz in many difficulties, 
but according to Joseph, its abandonment would not have been 
feasible either. If there is no material world, the universe that 
each monad expresses is the same as the monads expressing it (pp. 
149, 158), and people make a living by taking in each others’ 
washing. 

Even apart from the question of the material world, the doc- 
trine of monads is, of course, full of difficulties. Substance is to 
be understood by analogy, not with a point, Joseph states, but with 
a soul. Nothing plural can be a substance, but substance is one 
in the sense that a soul is, i.e., it is a unity of many predicates 
which characterize and inhere in it. The unity is justified, how- 
ever, not @ posteriori, by generalizing from the unity Leibniz finds 
in himself, but a priori. The a priori, Joseph maintains, could 
not be synthetic for Leibniz, as for Kant, since Leibniz restricted 
the a priori to the analytic, and what rests on the principle of 
sufficient reason. This principle of sufficient reason, however, 
can not explain what individual substance as such shall be, ‘‘for 
there must be individual substances in all possible worlds’’ and 
the necessity that the actual must be the best possible world does 
not suffice to explain (p. 76). Thus the unity must be analytic, 
explicable under the law of contradiction. Joseph concludes: 
“‘Leibniz does not really justify his definition of a substance by 
the a posteriori appeal to his own unity: but rather by the allega- 
tion that unless predicates inhere in a subject, there is no truth in 
affirmative propositions’’ (p. 79). 

Unfortunately, the book does not have much to say about 
Leibniz’s principle that ‘‘in every true affirmative proposition . . . 
the notion of the predicate is somehow contained in that of the 
subject,’’ which Russell made so much of and C. D. Broad has most 
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recently discussed in the current issue of Theoria. The gaps and 
inadequacies are of a sort to be expected in a work not intended 
for publication, however, and are counterbalanced by the merits 
of the analysis. As a set of lectures read verbatim to Oxford 
undergraduates the book is surprising. How many American pro- 
fessors could go to abstruse matters so directly? 


V. J. McG. 


Emanuel Swedenborg: Scientist and Mystic. SiaNeE Toksvic. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1948. ix +389 pp. 
$5.00. 


Emanuel Swedenborg was born in Sweden in 1688, just thirty- 
eight years after Descartes had succumbed to the rigors of a Stock- 
holm winter. Descartes had served as the channel through which 
the Indian summer of the Renaissance had come to Sweden. In 
this strange atmosphere Swedenborg grew up, and it played a 
decisive part in determining his development. Not only does he 
seem to start from Cartesianism, but the time lag between the 
progress of thought in Sweden and on the Continent seems to have 
posed the problem at which he labored for so many years. 

This problem was the problem of the relation between science 
and religion. In his father’s home he was raised in an atmosphere 
of crudely superstitious pietism. In his studies, his reading, his 
travels, he felt and yielded to the spirit of the new science, now 
advanced far beyond Descartes. But whereas this advance on the 
Continent and in England had meant increasing specialization, in 
the dawn atmosphere in which Swedenborg moved it still seemed 
natural to take all knowledge as one’s province. He speculated 
about the origin of the physical universe, and was the first to pro- 
pose a nebular hypothesis. He searched for the seat of the soul, — 
which Descartes had located in the pineal gland, and anticipated 
many anatomical discoveries of later times. 

When Swedenborg was about fifty-five a new period in his life 
began, though it had been foreshadowed by previous experiences. 
After a period of profound spiritual disturbance he had a vision 
of Jesus Christ which resulted in a complete redirection of his ac- 
tivity, and a conviction that he had found a reconciliation between 
the demands of science and of religion. He believed that he had 
been granted access to the realm of the spirits of the deceased and 
commissioned to make known the true nature and the laws of that 
world in which all men were to live eternally, not that they might 
communicate with the deceased, but that they might regulate their 
affairs as individuals and as members of society in the light of 
life’s ultimate goal. Moreover he believed that it was revealed to 
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him that these same principles were accessible to all men within 
the Scriptures, not in their more obvious meaning, but in a series 
of deeper levels which, though not without strong analogies to 
previous allegorical interpretations, were believed by Swedenborg 
to differ essentially from them. His new divinely enjoined mission 
was to publish the facts of his experience, the results of his study 
of the Scriptures, and the systematic formulation of the principles 
of belief and practice that were involved in them. Meanwhile he 
attended to official duties in the Swedish House of Nobles, of which 
he was a member, and frequently enjoyed the society of his fellows 
in quite normal fashion, all the while preserving a remarkable de- 
gree of objectivity in respect to his unusual states of mind. 

Miss Toksvig tells this story vividly and with insight. Under 
her hand Swedenborg comes alive and is a credible figure, even 
through all his strange experiences. She presents the wide range 
of his interests and restates his ideas with freshness and vigor. 

Yet when all this is said, she hardly solves the problem she 
sets herself. Primarily that is, she says, to determine what inter- 
est and meaning Swedenborg’s ideas can have for us. She intends 
to relegate to a subordinate place the attempt to account for their 
origins (p. 166). But the fact is that the two most original parts 
of her work are her attempt to account for these origins in terms 
of highly speculative theories of psychic phenomena derived from 
Whately Carrington, and her suggestion that Swedenborg’s Bible 
interpretation originated in automatic writing. Her statement of 
his ideas, though frequently illuminated by references to conclusions 
from the modern study of psychic phenomena, does not really suc- 
ceed in making these ideas seem important. The fact is that if we 
are to know whether Swedenborg has anything important to say to 
us we must first know precisely what he was trying to say. That is 
no small task in a thinker who shows clear traces of being influ- 
enced by Aristotle, Neo-Platonism (especially in its Renaissance 
form), the Cambridge Platonists, Cartesianism (including Male- 
branche), Augustine, Locke, Newton, the vitalistic biologists, 
Dippel and other Pietists, and John Milton. Only when his thought 
is seen in relation to this complicated context can we be sure that 
we even understand him, much less evaluate him correctly. 

Meanwhile the author, being equally innocent of any technical 
knowledge of philosophy or of modern physics and biology, finds 
it easy to claim a good deal of dubious territory in Swedenborg’s 
name. Similarly by giving no precise meaning to such terms as 
“‘material’’ and ‘‘immaterial’’ she finds it simple enough to claim 
that he has solved the problem of their relationship. 
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Thus while there is much in the book that will arouse the 
curiosity of philosophers there is little in it that will satisfy them. 


FREDERIC R. CROWNFIELD 
GUILFORD COLLEGE 


NortH CAROLINA 


Romanticismo. Mario VinciavErRA. (Biblioteca di cultura mo- 
derna, N. 212.) Bari: Laterza. 1947. 2nd edition. 127 pp. 


A new partly revised edition is published after almost twenty 
years since the first publication of this essay, which has its own 
right and position in contemporary Italian thought. Mario Vinci- 
guerra, an old liberal, had been imprisoned as an anti-fascist when 
the first edition appeared by the loving care of Benedetto Croce, 
and remained in prison for nine years. His analysis of romanti- 
cism (like his other essays on Italian politics in the first twenty- 
five years of the twentieth century and on Preraphaelism) is the 
result of an earnest attempt at understanding why European his- 
tory and culture was running towards the abyss we see now loom- 
ing nearer and nearer. 

Vinciguerra starts from a new evaluation of Seilliére’s analysis 
of the relations between romanticism and pan-germanism ; and then 
of those between romanticism and Germanic spirit in general; 
then, going further backwards, Seilliére interpreted romanticism as 
a basic element in human spirit. This broadening of the concept 
of romanticism was not new. Nietzsche already, in his juvenile 
work on the birth of tragedy, had shown the existence of so-called 
‘*romantic’’ elements in classical Greece. The concept of romanti- 
cism became so all-embracing and many-sided that any aspect of 
it could be presented as the romantic element, and history could 
be interpreted according to any aspect of it. This happened with 
Croce, for whom romanticism seems sometimes to mean simply 
inartistic, and in Barzun’s book on the modern age where ‘‘ro- 
mantic’’ seems to mean only ‘‘egotistical.’’ 

Vinciguerra tries to put some order in this confusion by a 
distinction between the broad, general meaning of ‘‘romanticism”’ 
applied to some characteristics of the human spirit in all its mani- 
festations and ages, and the restricted original meaning of the 
word as applied to a mainly literary movement which began with 
the eighteenth century. Vinciguerra’s analysis is most acute when 
he details several phases through which romanticism passed, chang- 
ing its outlook and philosophy and blurring the original outlines 
in such a way that critics could both attribute to the romantic 
movement practically any meaning they liked to see in it, and 
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find some kind of ‘‘romanticism’’ in any period and any activity 
of the human mind. 

Intersections and resurrections of several ‘‘romanticisms’’ are 
shown with great perspicuity by Vinciguerra, who gives an 
original account of such disparate personalities as Goethe and 
Bettina Brentano and Schlegel and Novalis, and outlines the true 
historical position of two outstanding romantic philosophies—that 
of Schopenhauer and that of Nietzsche. 

The ultimate degenerescence (the ‘‘sixth generation’’) of ro- 
manticism is described with unparalleled force. The strange mix- 
ture of sober kantianism and amateurish nietzscheanism which 
went to form the artistic and political outlook of the years between 
the two wars is acutely dissected. If one remembers that Vinci- 
guerra wrote before the heyday of national socialism and national- 
socialistic philosophies (as those of Krieck, of Bohm, etc.) his 
pages appear prophetic. 

An English translation of this book might help towards a gen- 
eral clarification of current conceptions. 


M. M. R. 


Le vrai visage de Kierkegaard. Pierre Mesnarp. (Bibliothéque 


des Archives de Philosophie.) Paris: Beauchesne et ses Fils. 
1948. 494 pp. 


The writer tries to reveal Kierkegaard’s ‘‘true physiognomy’’ 
by skillfully combining a biographical study which owes much to 
psycho-analysis with philosophical-theological interpretation. On 
the first level of his exposition( Premiére partie: vie de Kierkegaard, 
pp. 41-113) he develops the personal drama of his hero, with the 
tragic paternal heritage for its background and point of inception, 
the Regina episode for its peripety and the attack against the Es- 
tablished Church of Denmark in The Moment as the unhappy 
dénouement. There are markedly pathological features in Kierke- 
gaard’s character, and the respectful sympathy with which Pro- 
fessor Mesnard draws his portrait does not blind him to this ele- 
ment of morbidity. In the second part of his work (Les éléments 
de la doctrine, pp. 117-284) he points out how Kierkegaard wrested 
from his painful and strangely warped existence the fundamental 
concepts of his philosophy. After a penetrating analysis of 
Kierkegaard’s dissertation On the Concept of Irony, with Special 
Reference to Socrates (a book of which we still lack an English 
translation) the author enlarges on the idea of the three stages— 
esthetic, ethic, and religious. 

Following an ascending order the writer finally takes a third 
step. In the section on Les Essais de Synthése (pp. 287-442) the 
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apparently inconclusive and arrested dialectic of the stages is 
shown to aim at a doctrinal synthesis. Even at this highest level 
of interpretation we do not lose contact with S.K., the concrete 
individual. The solution of the antinomies in which the thinker 
finds himself enmeshed is to provide also an exit out of the ex- 
istential predicament of the living man. 
The solution striven after by S.K. both in the theoretical and 
practical sense must be sought in the idea of a Christian existence. 
Does Kierkegaard’s dialectic actually issue in this passionately 
desired synthesis? In answering this question with all the circum- 
spection and restraint which the complexity of the problem re- 
quires the writer calls attention to two fundamental weaknesses of 
Kierkegaard’s argument. In the first place, the ‘‘saving’’ ideas 
of the ‘‘leap’’ and ‘‘the moment’’ are infected with an incurable 
ambiguity. While they are designed to achieve a deliverance 
from the dominion of the ‘‘esthetic life’’ they yet continue to 
invite an ‘‘esthetic’’ interpretation. In the second place, these 
same concepts are also calculated to link abstract dialectic with 
concrete Christian truth. Actually they render this service at 
the expense of the concreteness of Christianity. Christ in S.K. is 
‘‘eternity entering time’’—a metaphysical-religious event rather 
than the real Christ whose life the Christian is to imitate (pp. 
455 f.). The truncated and deceptive character of his dialectic to- 
gether with his abstract and defective Christology debars Kierke- 
gaard from an understanding of the central Christian idea of love: 
‘‘The domain of charity is almost closed to him. Not only does 
the infinite profundity of the love of God remain unintelligible to 
him but also the humbler forms of evangelical charity’’ (p. 458). 
The theoretical failure (a failure singularly productive of 
spiritual insight) has its roots in the philosopher’s biography. 
Kierkegaard discovers ‘‘the concrete individual,’’ i.e., himself, 
together with the stark fact of sin. So he suffers the fate of Don 
Camille in Paul Claudel’s Soulier de Satin: he clings to his noth- 
ingness as the one distinctive feature of human personality. ‘‘At 
the bottom of himself, Kierkegaard defends his personality, i.e., his 
sin. He desires to be a Christian without renouncing this essential 
error’’ (p. 457). Professor Mesnard, however, is far from denying 
Kierkegaard the title of a Christian. He portrays him as a man who 
was neither a saint nor a hero but a ‘‘particularly disquieting 
Christian’’ (p. 451). At this point the meaning of the somewhat 
presumptuous title of the book becomes clear. Kierkegaard’s true 
face is seen neither by those who look upon him as the champion 


1Cf. the review of Kierkegaard’s Works of Love in this Journal, Vol. 
XLIV (1947), pp. 640-643. 
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of the tragic atheism as which contemporary secular existentialism 
presents itself, nor can he be regarded as a staunch Lutheran or 
as a Catholic outside the Church. There is an element of truth 
in all these views. But Kierkegaard became the founder of 
existentialism precisely because of the precarious and unhappy 
balance maintained in his thinking between despair and certitude. 

An excellent critical bibliography and indexes add to the value 
of this important book. 


H. K. 


Nietzsche. The Story of a Human Philosopher. H. A. REYBURN 
in collaboration with H. E. Hrnperks and J. G. Tayuor. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1948. viii+500 pp. $6.00. 


‘“‘This book is an attempt to see the man and his philosophy 
together, and to interpret them together’’ (p. v). In pursuing the 
professed goal the author is eminently successful. His account of 
Nietzsche’s life shows the tact and insight of the psychologist, and 
his critical rendition of Nietzsche’s thought testifies to his philo- 
sophical competence. The link between personality and doctrine, 
the writer points out, is furnished by a law of compensation. He 
reckons Nietzsche among the thinkers who frame their heaven out 
of their own deficiencies. The power which Nietzsche lacked in 
himself ‘‘he found in Dionysus, ascribing also to that god the 
ruthlessness, the caprice, the full-bloodedness, of which he himself 
had but small share. And this god he worshipped’’ (p. 142). 

The author’s method prevents him from conveying a satis- 
factory idea of the structural unity of Nietzsche’s philosophical 
thought. But this shortcoming, the price to be paid for the ad- 
vantages of the biographical procedure, is slight compared with 
the excellence of the performance. The reviewer knows no better 
book on Nietzsche in the English language. 


H. K. 


Hasidism. Martin Busser. New York: Philosophical Library. 
1948. ix+ 208 pp. $3.75. 


This is an interesting collection of translations of essays written 
at various times by Martin Buber, Professor of Social Philosophy 
in the Hebrew University, Jerusalem. Buber’s historical interests 
have included much reinterpretation of the movement of Hasidism 
(literally, Pietism) which swept through the Jews of Eastern 
Europe in the eighteenth century and persists in certain out-of- 
the-way corners of the world and in New York City until today. 
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In these essays Buber validates his concern with Hasidism by ex- 
pounding the elements of his interesting mystical philosophy of 
religion in terms of themes drawn from the Hasidic movement. 
If one is not looking for historical accuracy, but for an account of 
what Hasidism means today in the thought of one man, he will 
find this a stimulating and, in part, exciting collection. 

J. L. B. 


La filosofia nell’eta del risorgimento. MicHELE FEpERIco Sciacca. 
(Problemi del Risorgimento, 3.) Milano: Francesco Vallardi. 
1948. 465 pp. 


This volume takes up, as it were, the history of Italian phi- 
losophy from the point attained by Capone Braga’s history of 
French and Italian philosophy in the eighteenth century, and deals 
with Italian philosophers in the first half of the nineteenth century. 

The aim and extent is quite different from that of the many 
classical volumes of Gentile on Italian philosophy in the nineteenth 
century, but has its own worth and use as an exhaustive exposition 
of involved trends of influences and philosophical schools. The 
reader can glean a clear idea of the development and importance 
of a usually forgotten period, in which, nevertheless, Italian phi- 
losophy compared favorably with its French and English counter- 
parts, even if it lacked the great names of German philosophy in 
the same period. 

M. M. R. 


The Vedantic Buddhism of the Buddha. A collection of historical 
texts translated from the original Pali and edited by J. G. 
JENNINGS. London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. Oxford University 
Press. New York: Oxford University Press. 1948. cxviit 
679 pp. $16.00. 


This is an extraordinarily learned and important work in 
that field of Buddhistic studies which we associate with such names 
as Kern, Oldenberg, Rhys Davids, Thomas, and A. B. Keith. For 
thirty years the author lived and worked in that part of India 
which was the scene of Gotama’s activities. For twenty years 
more, after his retirement, he devoted himself to critical investiga- 
tion of the Pali sources of Hinayana or Southern Buddhism, that 
tradition generally regarded as historically most authentic. 

The central aim of his work is to bring out into clear relief 
the original Buddhism of the Buddha. From the vast mass of the 
literature he has sifted out those passages he deems most credible 
and consistent, purging them of mythological and non-Buddhistic 
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accretions of later developments in the tradition. These passages 
are then arranged in chronological order. That the reader may 
judge for himself, however, the author indicates all omissions in 
foot-notes, often quoting them in full in careful Appendices con- 
taining texts supplementary to the main chapters. The reader 
is further assisted by a masterly cross-reference system which en- 
ables him to pursue any topic, term, or concept exhaustively. In 
brackets Pali terms accompany every important word, while the 
author’s fresh translations add greatly to the clarity of the texts. 

In a long series of Introductory Notes many valuable matters, 
historical, biographical, and doctrinal, are discussed. Most im- 
portant is the basic thesis which governs the whole work. This is 
that the heart of Gotama’s teaching was the purely ethical ideal 
of complete and selfless altruism. Rebirth, transmigration, karma 
are Brahmanic notions which the Enlightened One really meant 
to set aside because they are expressions of that individual self- 
concern against which he contended. Other Pali specialists may 
want to challenge this thesis. But there is no doubt that Jennings’ 
massed evidence in terms of the critically supplied texts is cumu- 
latively persuasive. An impressive picture arises of a great and 
wise religious genius whose profound insight appears adequate to 
account for the creation and persistence of his community through 
twenty-five centuries of the history of Asia. Scholars will take 
into account the findings of this work for many years to come. 


CuaRENCE H. HAMILTON 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 


A Review of the Principal Questions in Morals. RicHarp PRIcE. 
Edited by D. Daiches Raphael. Oxford: At the Clarendon 
Press. 1948. xlvii+ 301 pp. $4.50. 


No complete text of Price’s Review has been available since the 
third edition, 1787. There are selections, not very well-chosen, in 
Selby-Bigge’s British Moralists, but no truly representative sec- 
tions of the work to justify the high opinion of it held by such 
recent British moralists as Rashdall, Barnes, Broad, Ross, and 
Carritt. This lack Mr. Raphael has eliminated by his reprint of 
the third edition of Price’s Review, accompanied by an excellent 
introduction. Mr. Raphael is peculiarly qualified for this editorial 
activity because he has already mapped out on a larger scale, in 
his historical study of The Moral Sense, the cross-currents of British 
ethical theory in the eighteenth century. In the introduction to 
the Review he demonstrates in detail how Price attempted to rein- 
state the rationalistic ethics of Cudworth, Clarke, etc., taking ac- 
count of the criticisms and contributions of the ‘‘sentimentalists,’’ 
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Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and Hume. Raphael also gives a lucid 
and critical account of Price’s contribution to the epistemology of 
morals, 

Two brief comments on Price’s text: (1) It is extremely in- 
teresting to the modern reader to see how well Price recognized the 
weaknesses of Hume’s position, and at the same time failed com- 
pletely to appreciate Hume’s stronger points. (2) Price not only 
anticipated Kant and some recent British Kantians in the general 
character of his thinking about ethics, but he even suggests their 
writing in some of his language and turns of phrase. 

This is an extremely valuable reprint, and it is to be hoped 
that it will be widely used to give students of the history of ethical 
theory a better balanced picture of the theories current in the 
eighteenth century. 


J. L. B. 


Kennen en Keuren in de Sociale Wetenschappen. Frep L. Pouak. 
Leiden: H. E. Stenfert Kroese’s Uitgevers Maatschappij N. V. 
1948. 293 pp. (with English synopsis). 


It is of interest to take note of what is happening on the other 
side of the Atlantic in regard to the problem of the restatement of 
the goal of science, and of the social sciences in particular. Pro- 
fessor Polak’s penetrating study shows that the discussion con- 
tinues where it left off when the war broke out, but also that this 
tragic experience has led to a deeper awareness of the basic prob- 
lems involved. He returns to the well-known controversy about 
the non-evaluative or evaluative character of the social sciences 
but within a general epistemological framework that pays due 
attention to recent findings in the exact sciences. He also succeeds 
in pointing out the connection between forms of knowledge and 
currents of life, concluding that forms of action sustain knowledge 
more often than knowledge sustains action, although the process is 
one in which the determining factor shifts. 

The author concentrates his arguments around Max Weber 
who—although himself originating from the historical school— 
attempted to put the postulate of non-evaluation upon a general 
philosophical and epistemological foundation instead of upon 4 
purely economic one. The entire problem of the réle of evaluation 
in science becomes crucial, as it became in Germany, when it is seen 
as part of the attempt to establish human reason as a constant in 
the process of cognition. Now that a less introvert type of philo- 
sophical thinking occupies itself with this problem, it is becoming 
clear (even without the excessive effort which used to be needed 
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to wade through the ‘‘heavy’’ literature in this field) that this 
entire approach was only possible within the framework of a 
culture that was desperately striving for stability and permanence 
though it was obviously waging a losing battle. Once we admit 
that the constancy of the human mind, however desirable, is an 
unreliable hypothesis, in view of the facts as we observe them, it 
becomes clear that the matter of value-judgments is rather mean- 
ingless. Only a period which strives for the recognition of the 
instrument of reason as a constant can become so intensely con- 
cerned about fitting any particular science into a pattern which 
has been canonized as stable, permanent, and free from any bias 
on the part of the observer. If the hypotheses of a science like 
economics and the cultural pattern which prevails during a given 
period happen to coincide, the pleasant illusion of a pure science 
may emerge for a time, but the independent observation of dozens 
of types of economic theory soon leads to the conclusion that the 
validity of such hypotheses is limited in space and time, due to the 
uniqueness of the occurrences of human history. 

It is refreshing that Professor Polak relegates the problem of 
evaluation or non-evaluation, of ‘‘Sein’’ and ‘‘Sollen,’’ etc., to the 
realm where it belongs, and analyzes it as a phenomenon of a given 
period rather than as a problem that is as weighty as German 


philosophy, and continental thinking in general, have made it ap- . 


pear to be. Polak goes too far, however, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
in placing knowledge entirely within its cultural contexts. There 
is a body of knowledge which is passed from generation to genera- 
tion, from culture to culture, and which has shown a remarkable 
sustained increase. If the theory which establishes and explains 
a certain relationship undergoes a change, the knowledge of the 
relationship as such need not be affected, or at least may be affected 


only in part. There is an accumulative trait in our knowledge 


which is not too deeply influenced by the theoretical superstructure 
and the cultural ideology of the period. The lack of constancy 
in the thinking of a period should not lead to the conclusion that 
its findings lose their validity. They may obtain a newer and 
Wider perspective without being lost. 

Polak deserves gratitude because he has shown that the bitter 
struggle about the attributes of exact and cultural sciences is, to 
a large extent, an illusory one, but the convincing proof that eco- 
nomics has not succeeded in proving the constancy of either ob- 
server or observed facts should not lead to undue pessimism. It 
opens the wider perspective of discovering the pattern of change in 
the human mind instead of waging a desperate struggle for a 
permanence and stability which find no factual support. Cate- 
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gories of change, both epistemologically and ontologically, seem to 
be needed. 


Bart LANDHEER 
UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


World Philosophy: A Search for Synthesis. O iver L. REIsER. 
Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press. 1948. ix + 127 
pp. $2.50. 


Professor Reiser presents himself as an evangelist for One Big 
Union in philosophy, and on nothing short *of a planetary scale. 
‘“The Ism that will end all Isms,’’ as he calls it, turns out to be 
Scientific Humanism, a new world religion sgmetimes referred 
to as Planetism. He has only harsh words for those unregenerate 
‘‘advocates of ‘cultural pluralism’ who will continue to fight 
against the ‘cultural monism’ of a world philosophy. These people 
will repeat on all occasions that the world does not need one 
philosophy. In UNESCO they will attack the program of phi- 
losophy (set forth by Dr. Julian Huxley) as a ‘cultural uni- 
versalizer,’ and they will do this on the specious grounds of 
‘democracy’ and ‘tolerance’ ’’ (p. 117, italics his). To the author 
it is obvious that ‘‘multiple personality is everywhere accepted as 
harmful. And just as the integrative principle in personality is 
the ‘soul,’ and the integrative principle in nature is called ‘God,’ 
SO we are now coming to see the need for an analogous principle 
of synthesis in society’? (p. 54). The time has come for the 
emergence of a World Brain: for humanity ‘‘to take the step from 
social segmentation to political cephalization’’ (p. 28, italics his). 
Indeed, ‘‘the time is short to get going socially on the great, central 
theme of ORDER, we must all move rapidly’’ (p. 50, capitals his). 
Most of the discussion is on so high a plane of verbal abstraction 
that it is safe, for a few centuries at least, from just that variety 
of scientific verification which its author esteems most fervently. 
This may be the Wave of the Future in philosophy, but to many 
it will possess not a few of the characteristics of a monistic night- 
mare. 


H. A. L. 


Cybernetics. Or Control and Communication in the Animal and 
the Machine. (The Technology Press.) NorBert WIENER. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc. Paris: Hermann et Cie. 
1948. 194 pp. $3.00. 


‘“Cybernetics’’ is the word coined by the author for the general 
theory of control and communication that has emerged out of in- 
quiries into the construction of computing machines, anti-aircraft 
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fire-control, and a variety of physiological processes. The present 
book supplies in outline (though not as readably as in Dr. Wiener’s 
summary article in Scientific American for November, 1948) the 
genesis of this field of study, the statistical mechanics of the 
propagation of various types of pulsations involved in signaling 
or communication, and the theory of self-regulating mechanisms; , 
and it also reports investigations in neural pathology, with a view ' 
to exhibiting the strong analogies that appear to hold between the 
operation of physiological systems and servo-mechanisms. In 
addition, Dr. Wiener expounds some interesting but frankly in- 
conclusive views on a number of loosely related themes, including 
the significance of cybernetics for psychopathology, the physiologi- 
eal mechanism underlying the recognition of structural patterns, 
the import for society at large of the growing use of servo-mecha- 
nisms in industry, and the réle and control of agencies of com- 
munication in our culture. 

In consequence, the book is badly organized, and it is not 
always easy to distinguish what is well-established fact from in- 4 
triguing speculation and unsupported theory. Moreover, the tech- it 
nical conciseness with which Dr. Wiener presents the mathematical 
analysis requisite for developing the central ideas of statistical 
mechanics and self-regulating automata, is entirely unsuited for 
the general reader for whom the book is intended. As far as an 
outsider can judge, the notion of ‘‘feed-backs’’ (or self-regulating 
mechanisms) is likely to be a fertile concept in the study of physio- 
logical and other processes; but despite what enthusiastic publish- 
ers and publicists may claim for cybernetics, in its present stage 
of development it is far from being a universally applicable body 
of theory or a complete philosophy. Indeed, the primary if not 
exclusive import of cybernetics for technical philosophy consists 
in the relatively fresh perspective it supplies for viewing the 
perennial vitalism-mechanism controversy. It is necessary to add, 
however, that Dr. Wiener states his beliefs, conjectures, and hopes 
with genuine humility and with full recognition of difficulties still 
to be conquered. And his obiter dicta, though advanced provoc- 
atively and with daring, are tempered with wise caution. 


Se Pe aR Se eae aa 


E. N. 








Poetic Art. Paut Cuaupeu. Translated by Renee Spodheim. 
New York: Philosophical Library. 1948. 149 pp. $2.75. 


The three essays offered here in an English translation deal nei- 
ther with poetry nor with art as these words are generally understood. 
“*Poetic’’ is to be thought of as a derivative from the Greek word 
mov, and ‘‘art’’ is an equivalent of the Greek réxvy. ‘‘Creative 
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Wisdom’’ might be the English formula to express what the writer 
has in mind. Claudel himself states his purpose as follows: 


These pages are meant to be the beginning of a text on forests, the arborescent 
enunciation by June, of a new Art of Poetry of the Universe, of a new 
Logic. The old one used syllogisms as an instrument of expression, the new 
one uses metaphor, the new word, the operation resulting of the sole, conjoint 
- and simultaneous existence of two different things. The first one has a general 
and absolute affirmation as a starting point, the attribution, once and for all, 
of a quality, of a property to the subject. . . . I compare this kind of logic 
to the first part of grammar, which determines the nature and function of the 
different words. The second Logic would be more like the syntax of such a 


grammar, teaching the art of fitting words together and is practiced before our 
eyes by nature itself. [Pp. 31-32.] 


In pursuit of his purpose the writer develops a language which, 
though it makes use of philosophical terminology, serves poetical 
evocation rather than philosophical analysis. It is hardly possible 
to state in sober prose what precise principles and ideas are here 
woven together into a design of a disturbingly intricate pattern. 
So closely is Claudel’s thought allied with his language that the 
English translation, carefully though it is executed, puts a new 
barrier between the French master and his readers. 


H. K. 


What Is Time? C.H. De Gorse. Leiden: E. J. Brill. 1949. 51 
pp. 4 guilders. 


Referring briefly to many diverse approaches to the under- 
standing of time, and quoting many writers for support, the author 
- concludes that ‘‘all the attributes of Time may be ascribed to 
different observations of the play of cyclic or alternating processes, 
with their progressions. ’’ 


V. J. McG. 
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epoca. Florence: Fussi. 130 pp. 


Chandler, Albert R.: The Clash of Political Ideals. A Source 
Book on Democracy, Communism and the Totalitarian State. Re- 
vised Edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1949. 
xix + 335 pp. $2.50. 


Davies, A. Powell: America’s Real Religion. Boston: The 
Beacon, Press. 1949. 87 pp. $1.00. 


Dewey, John, and Bentley, Arthur F.: Knowing and the Known. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 1949. xiii + 334 pp. $4.00. 


Eastburg, Frederick E.: Philosophies in Brief. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. 1949. 77 pp. $2.50. 


Frank, Jerome: Courts on Trial. Myth and Reality in Ameri- 
ean Justice. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1949. 
xii + 441 pp. $5.00. 


Frank, Philipp: Modern Science and its Philosophy. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. Oxford University Press. 1949. 324 pp. $4.50. 


Gauss, Charles Edward: The Aesthetic Theories of French 
Artists, 1855 to the Present. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
1949. ix+111l pp. $3.00. 


Germansky, B.: Psychologische Kategorialistik. Eine neue 
Wissenschaft. (Ein Programm.) Jerusalem: Hamadpis Liphshetz 
Press. 1949. 8 pp. 


Geyl, Pieter ; Toynbee, Arnold J.; Sorokin, Pitirim A.: The Pat- 
tern of the Past: Can We Determine It? Boston: The Beacon 
Press. 1949. 130 pp. $2.00. 


Green, William M.: Initium Omnis Peccati Superbia. Augus- 
tine on Pride as the First Sin. (University of California Pub- 
lications in Classical Philology, Vol. 13, No. 18, pp. 408-432.) 
Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press. 1949. 

Harap, Louis: Social Roots of the Arts. New York: Interna- 
tional Publishers. 1949. 192 pp. $2.50. 


Haroutunian, Joseph: Lust for Power. New York and Lon- 
don: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1949. xi+174 pp. $3.00. 
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Isaacs, Nathan: The Foundations of Common Sense. A Pay- 
chological Preface to the Problems of Knowledge. With a Fore. 
word by Sir Cyril Burt. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul 
Limited. 1949. vii+208 pp. 15s. 


Johnson, A. H. (editor) : The Wit and Wisdom of John Dewey. 
Boston: The Beacon Press. 1949. ix+111 pp. $2.00. 

Joy, Charles R. (editor): The Wit and Wisdom of Albert 
Schweitzer. Boston: The Beacon Press. 1949. 104 pp. $2.00. 

Larrabee, Harold A. (editor) : Selections from Bergson. New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1949. xix +160 pp. $1.75. 

Lawrence, Merle: Studies in Human Behavior. A Laboratory 
Manual in General Psychology, organized to stress the basic prin- 
ciples of individual and group behavior with emphasis on percep- 
tion. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1949. x 
+184 pp. $3.50. 

Tributes to Bhagavan Sri Ramana Maharshi: Golden Jubilee 
Souvenir. 2nd edition. Tiruvannamalai, India: Sri Niranjana- 
nanda Swamy. 1949. v+375 pp. $4.20. 

Levi, Edward H.: An Introduction to Legal Reasoning. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press. 1949. 74 pp. $2.00. 

Loewenberg, J.: Dialogues from Delphi. Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press. 1949. x+ 304 pp. 
$3.50. 


Lundholm, Helge: God’s Failure or Man’s Folly? A Challenge 
to the Physicalistic Interpretation of Man. . Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts: Sci-Art Publishers. 1949. 471 pp. $6.75. | 

Marcel, Gabriel: Being and Having. Translated from the 
French edition of Etre et Avoir by Katharine Farrer. London: 
Dacre Press. 1949. 240 pp. 10/6. 


Mead, Margaret: Male and Female. A Study of the Sexes in 
a Changing World. New York: William Morrow & Company. 
1949, xii+ 477 pp. $5.00. 


More, Thomas: Utopia. Translated and edited by H. V. 8. 
Ogden. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1949. x + 84 
pp. 30¢. 


Mukerjee, Radhakamal: The Social Structure of Values. 
(Lucknow University Studies.) London: Macmillan & Company, 
Ltd. 1949. xx+418pp. 18s. 

Otto, Max C.: Science and the Moral Life. Selected Writings. 
Preface by E. C. Lindeman. New York: The New American Li- 
brary of World Literature, Inc. 1949. A Mentor Book. 192 pp. 
35¢. 
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Ouspensky, P. D.: In Search of the Miraculous. Fragments of 
an Unknown Teaching. New York: Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany. 1949. xi+ 309 pp. $5.00. 


Pap, Arthur: Elements of Analytic Philosophy. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1949. xv +526 pp. $4.60. 


Planck, Max: Scientific Autobiography and Other Papers. 
With a Memorial Address on Max Planck by Max von Laue. 
Translated from the German by Frank Gaynor. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1949. 192 pp. $3.75. 


Pratt, James Bissett: Reason in the Art of Living. A Text- 
book of Ethics. New York: The Macmillan Company. 1949. 
xi + 303 pp. $3.25. 


Reichenbach, Hans: The Theory of Probability. An Inquiry 
into the Logical.and Mathematical Foundations of the Calculus of 
Probability. English Translation by Ernest H. Hutten and Maria 
Reichenbach. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Press. 1949. xvi+ 492 pp. $12.50. 


Rosin, Laurence Jay: The Philosophy of Proclus. The Final 
Phase of Ancient Thought. New York: ‘‘Cosmos.’’ 1949. ix 
+ 271 pp. 


Runes, Dagobert D.: Letters to My Son. New York: Philo- 
sophical Library. 1949. 92 pp. $2.75. 


Russell, Bertrand: Authority and the Individual. (The Reith 
Lectures.) New York: Simon and Schuster. 1949. 79 pp. 
$2.00. 


Sauer, Wilhelm: Grundlagen der Wissenschaft und der Wis- 
senschaften. Eine logische und sozialphilosophische Untersuchung. 
2. Auglage. Basel: Verlag fiir Recht und Gesellschaft. 1949. 
American Representative: Albert J. Phiebig, New York. xxxi 
+ 437 pp. $12.00. 


Schlick, Moritz: Philosophy of Nature. Translated by Amethe 
von Zeppelin. New York: Philosophical Library. 1949. xi + 136 
pp. $3.00. 


Schweitzer, Albert: The Philosophy of Civilization. Trans- 
lated by C. T. Campion. Part I—The Decay and the Restor; Part 
II: Civilization and Ethics. First American Edition. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1949. xvii+ 347 pp. $5.00. 


Stevens, Henry Bailey: The Recovery of Culture. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1949. xvii + 247 pp. $3.00. 


von Weizsacker, C. F.: The History of Nature. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 1949. vi+192 pp. $3.00. 
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Weinschenk, Jacob Hugo: Sonnets. 1948-1949. Madera, Cali- 
fornia: The Rudy Press. 1949. 78 pp. $1.60. 


White, Morton G.: Social Thought in America. The Revolt 
against Formalism. 1949. New York: The Viking Press. 1949. 
viii + 260 pp. $3.50. 

Wolf, A.: Textbook of Logic. Second edition revised and en- 
larged. London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. 1949. 455 pp. $2.75. 

von Wright, G. H.: Form and Content in Logic. An Inaugu- 
ral Lecture, delivered on 26 May, 1949, in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London and New York: Cambridge University Press. 
1949. 30¢. 

THE Review or Metapuysics. Vol. III, No. 1. Issue No. 9. 
The Existence of Facts: R. S. Wells. The Ontological Status of 
Sense-Data in Plato’s Theory of Perception: J. W. Yolton. Male- 
branche and the Immaterialism of Berkeley: A. D. Fritz. Good 
and Evil: Paul Weiss. Critical Studies—On the Possibility of an 
Existentialist Philosophy: Julian Hartt. On the Growth of Mod- 
ern Philosophy: An Examination of Otis Lee’s Existence and In- 
quiry : Charles Hartshorne. 


Pumosopoy. Vol. XXIV, No. 91. The Relevance of Psychi- 
cal Research to Philosophy: C. D. Broad. Causality, Determinism 
and Probability: J. E. Moyal. Liberal Morality and Socialist Mo- 
rality: W. B. Gallie. The Moral Situation: N. H. G. Robinson. 
Philosophical Survey: The State of Philosophical Studies in India: 
P. T. Raju. . 

REVUE PHILOSOPHIQUE DE Louvain. Tome 47, No. 15. La 
méthode intuitive dans les dialogues de la maturité de Platon: 
Maurice Vanhoutte. Les commentaires sur la Physique d’Aristote 
attribués 4 Siger de Brabant: Anneliese Maier. Non moi dans 
1’étre et mon moi dans le monde: Nicolas Balthasar. Phénoméno- 
logie et métaphysique: Alphonse De Waelhens. Etudes critiques 
—Les idéals culturels de la Gréce: Gérard Verbeke. Etudes 
plotiniennes: Bert Marién. Deux études d’esthétique mediévale: 
Edgar De Bruyne. 

R£PERTOIRE BIBLIOGRAPHIQUE DE LA PHILOSOPHIE. Tome 1, No. 
3. 

REVUE INTERNATIONALE DE PHILOSOPHIE. Troisiéme année, No. 
8. (Philosophie Scientifique.) In Memoriam. Guido De Rug- 
giero: Guido Calogero. Mathématiques et formalisme (Inédit 
présenté par G. Canguilhem): Jean Cavailles. Sur la relation 
d’incertitude de la seconde quantification: Louis De Broglie. The 
Implications of Traditional Modern Physics for Modern Philoso- 
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phy: F. 8. C. Northrop. De la méthode dans les sciences et en 
philosophie: F. Gonseth. (No. 9.) (L’existentialisme devant 
l’opinion philosophique.) L’existentialisme: philosophie de la 
erise: Enrico Castelli: Les constantes de 1’existentialisme: A. de 
Waelhens. Existence et position: Jacques Gérard. La sagesse 
romantique de Martin Heidegger: Jean Paumen. L’existential- 
isme dans la perspective de l’histoire: H. J. Pos. What is Alive 
and What is Dead in Existentialism? F. H. Heinemann. Réflex- 
ions critiques sur |’existentialisme et le monde des valeurs: J. 
Segond. Sartre’s Doctrine of Freedom: V. J. McGill. 


Rivista pi Fiuosorra Neo-Scouastica. Anno XLI, Fase. III. 
Notitia intwitiva of non existents according to Peter Aureoli: P. 
Boehner. Albert Camus e la teoria dell’assurdismo: V. Porcarells. 
Le dottrine antropologiche di Bernardino Telesio: G. Soleri. 


New Repusuic. October 17, 1949. Special Section on John 
Dewey. An appraisal of his contributions to philosophy, educa- 
tion and the affairs of men, presented on the occasion of. his 
ninetieth birthday. The Influence of a First-Hand Mind: R. B. 
Perry. Pragmatism in Education: B. H. Bode. Instrumental 
Economics: C. EZ. Ayres. Pure Science and Gross Experience: 
Ernest Nagel. Psychology and the Fourth R: G. W. Alport. The 
Literature of Diversity: George Boas. The Conquest of Dualism: 
W.H. Sheldon. The Ethics of Naturalism: Y. H. Krikorian. The 
Victories of the Imagination : Irwin Edman. 





NOTES AND NEWS 


On October 20, 1949, John Dewey celebrated his ninetieth birth- 
day. At the Commodore Hotel, New York, a dinner was given in 
his honor. Many other communities throughout the country 
joined in the celebration. News of these local birthday parties has 
reached us and they are too numerous to mention individually. 
The JouRNAL wishes to take this occasion to add its greetings to 
John Dewey, who has been one of its first contributors and sub- 
scribers. . 





The Mountain-Plains Philosophical Conference Executive Com- 
mittee members for 1949-1950 are as follows: Thomas A. Storer, 
chairman; William S. T. Gray, secretary; David Hawkins, Hubert 
Alexander, and O. C. Tanner. The 1950 meeting is planned tenta- 
tively for October 13-14, at the University of Denver. 
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The University of Minnesota Philosophy Department has litho- 
printed for class-room use a limited edition of Bertrand Russell’s 
lectures on ‘‘The Philosophy of Logical Atomism’’ which were pub- 
lished in the Monist during 1918-1919. A few copies are available 
for outside purchase at the cost price of $1.25 plus 8 cents postage. 
Anyone wishing to obtain a copy should write to the Nicholson 
Hall Bookstore, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minne- 
sota. 





Professor Rupert C. Lodge, formerly Head of the Department 
of Philosophy at the University of Manitoba (now emeritus), is 


Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Long Island University for 
the current year. 


Professor Y. P. Mei, Professor of Philosophy at Yenching Uni- 
versity, will spend the academic year 1949-1950 at the University 
of Chicago as Visiting Professor of Philosophy. 


Manly H. Thompson, Jr., formerly Assistant Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the University of Toronto, is now Assistant Professor of 
Philosophy at the University of Chicago. 


Henry S. Leonard, formerly at Duke University, is now head of 
the Department of Philosophy at Michigan State College. 


Iredell Jenkins, formerly Assistant Professor of Philosophy at 
Yale University, is now Professor and Chairman of the Philosophy 
Department at the University of Alabama. 


Risieri Frondizi is Visiting Professor of Philosophy at Yale 
University for the fall semester, 1949-1950. 


David H. Newhall, formerly Instructor in Philosophy at Smith 
College, is now Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Washington 
and Jefferson College. 


Paul F. Schmidt has been appointed Lecturer in Philosophy at 
Washington and Jefferson College. 





